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moment before us is a thin folio 
of Illustrations of Strixton 
Church, Northamptonshire, by 
Mr. E. Barr.* 





Strixton Church is a remarkably simple | 


Early English Church, consisting of a nave | from the cathedral, at Spoleto, by Bramante; 


20 feet wide, and twice 20 in length, and a 





| and Messina. 


chancel 30 feet long, and half that in width. | 


porch on the north side. It will seat 200 per- 
sons, supposing one-fourth to be children, 
and it is given “as an ancient example, of 
which the general effect is pleasing and good, 
while it may be built at a very moderate cost,” 
—750l. says the estimator, including the fit- 
tings. The object of the publication is that the 
church may be copied. The introduction says, 
in tone gratulatory, that the bell-cot given in a 
similar publication of Wilcote Church “ has 
been copied in numerous instances since,” and 
that this of Strixton will probably “also be 
followed,” The church is “ an excellent model 
for imitation ;” it presents valuable features 
“* for an architect to copy,” and so it goes on 
copy, copy, copy,—itself being only forty-five 
lines in length. 

Here are four walis with a roof on them, 
two doors required for access, and a few 
narrow windows for light, and all we men of 
the nineteenth century can do, boasting such 
power of intellect, and such dominion of 
knowledge, as dark ages guessed not at, is to 
copy the structures these ages left, without a 
thought of our own, and almost without a feel- 
ing. As was asked long ago, in our pages,— 
“ Is the fountain of the beautiful a narrow shal- 
low well, into which our fathers dipped and 
drained the utmost drop at once? Or is ita 
vast deep ocean, boundless, bottomless, into 
which they dipped and drew forth beauty, and 
into which we, in our turn, may dip and draw 
forth more,—dip with our far longer line, and 
reach far deeper and far denser regions in the 
infinite profundity of its teeming, teeming 
bosom?” It may be thought that we 
have indeed become a race of brainless imi- 
tators. 

Of the value of careful representations of 
ancient examples, the necessity of an intimate 
acquaintance with the works of our forefathers, 
and of full investigations of the principles on 
which they worked, we have too often spoken to 
run any risk of being now misunderstood. To 
re-combine these materials and produce fresh 
beauties,—to work on these principles under 


thecircumstances immediately occurring, and so | 


to eliminate new results, we may at least aspire, | ! 
| Might not the vase of flowers enrich the man- 


—exhibiting some mind, impfoving where prac- 
ticable, and méeting modern requirements. 

Mere slavish re-production, and the con- 
dition of mind to which stich a course neces- 
sarily leads, are to be carefully avoided and 
universally discouraged. 

The Architectural Publication Society have 
issued the first part of their volume of illus- 
trations for the current year, containing twelve 
plates from drawings by Messrs. John John- 


#6 Elevations, Sections, and Details of Striston Church, 
Northamptonshire.”” J. H. Parker, Oxford and Londen. 
1849. 








son, Sydney Smirke, J. M. Lockyer, C. 


Fowler, jun., John Davis, D. Wyatt, D. 
Mocatta, and T. L. Donaldson. The drawings 
are illustrative of the terms campanile, ceiling, 
chimney, corbel, cortile, loggia, pavement, 
staircase, &c., on which articles will be given, 
in such a manner as to take their place here- 
after in that complete “ Architectural Dic- 
tionary,” at the production of which the 
society aim. 

Under the head “Campanile,” we have 
seven examples, inscribed Genoa (2), Lago di 
Guarda, Cremona, Mount Cenis, Lombardy, 
“ Cortile” is illustrated from 
the Palazzo Caprarola, by Vignola ; “‘ Loggia,” 


and under the head “ Staircase,” there are four 
suggestive examples, from the castle of Brac- 


It has a bell-cot at the west-end, and a little | ciano, near Rome, the Church of Francesco, 


| at Assisi, the Cathedral at Modena, and the 


Forum Romanum, by Bernini. The plates 
are executed in lithography, by Messrs. Day, 
on a paper, it may be well to mention, which 
will take colour; Of the lithography we can- 
not speak well; it is unworthy of Messrs. 
Day’s reputation, and should lead the com- 
mittee to hesitate before placing another set of 
drawings in their hands, 

The idea of “The Architectural Scrap 
Book,” by Messrs. Butler and Hodge, of 
which the two first parts are before us,* 
would almost seem to have been taken from 
the announced intention of the Publication 
Society, to issue periodical collections of 
sketches of parts of buildings. If so, the step 
is in bad taste. The first part contains four 
plates and seven subjects; Gateway, Magda- 
len College, Oxford (by Pugin); Chimney- 
piece, Stowe; Oriel window, Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford; two dormers, and two turrets. 
The authors point attention to the value of a 
Turret in composition, and remark on the neg- 
lect of this inexpensive feature in England.t 


America contributes to our budget of books 
a very useful volume on “School Architecture,” 
by Mr. Barnard, a commissioner of public 
schools in Rhode Island,{ of which 20,000 
copies have been gratuitously circulated in the 
States, where the author has been called upon 
to labour in the cause of common-school im- 
provement, or among the friends of popular 


education in other parts of the country.$ This 
book contains a large amount of information 


on the subject, especially as to the modes of 
ventilation adopted in the American school- 
houses, and as to the fittings. 


The taste displayed in the elevation of most 


of the schools is not great, if we may judge | 


from the engravings given; but a feeling 
of the important effect which well-ordered, 
well - proportioned, and fittingly - adorned 
buildings have in the education of children 
and on the character of a nation, is beginning to 


writers, Mrs. Sigourney, “why should not 
the interior of our schoolhouses aim at some- 
what of the taste and elegance of a parlour? 


telpiece, and the walls display not only well- 
executed maps, but historical engravings or 





* “The Architectural Scrap Book, containing Sketches of 
Picturesque and Beautiful parts of Buildings, English and 
Continental.’’—Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 

+ The second contains an old house in Aldate’s- 
street, Oxford; Weil-house in Marquise, near Boulogne; 
Gateway, Stowe (by Kent); Fire-place, Yate-court; and a 
tomb in Beaconsfield Church. 

t ‘‘ School Architeettre ; or Contributions to the Inmprove- 
ment of School-houses in the United States.” New York: 
Barnes and Co. There is no English publisher's name on 
the title- , bat the book could dow be obtained at 
Mr. John Chapman’s, Strand. 

Mr. Barnard’s labours im. this field have been very 
e ve: copies of his works have been recentiy piaced in 
the British Museum. 








| breath, vitality, be imitated ? 
grow up in America. “Why,” says one of their | en ee 





pictures ? and the bookshelves be crowned 
with the bust of moralist or sage, orator or 
father of his country? Is it alleged that the 
expense, thus incurred, would be thrown away, 
the beautiful objects defaced, and the fair 
scenery desecrated? ‘This is not a necessary 
result. I have been informed by teachers who 
had made the greatest advances towards the 
appropriate and elegant accommodation of 
their pupils, that it was not so. They have 
said it was easier to enforce habits of neatness 
and order among objects whose taste and 
value made them worthy of care, than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus, whose pitiful 
meanness operates as a temptation to waste 
and destroy.” The same applies in the dwell- 
ings of the poor. 

And again :—*“ Let the communities, now 
so anxious to raise the standard of education, 
venture the experiment of a more liberal 
adornment of the dwellings devoted to it. 
Let them put more faith in that respect for 
the beautiful, which really exists in the young 
heart, and requires only to be called forth and 
nurtured, to become an ally of virtue and a 
handmaid to religion. Knowledge has a more 
imposing effect on the young mind, when it 
stands, like the apostle with the gifts of heal- 
ing, at the ‘ beautiful gate of the Temple.’ 
Memory looks back to it more joyously from 
the distant or desolated tracks of life, for the 
bright scenery of its early path.” “ But when 
young children are transferred from the nur- 
sery to those buildings, whose structure, im- 
perfect ventilation, and contracted limits fur- 
nish too strong an idea of a prison, the little 
spirits, which are in love with freedom and the 
fair face of nature, learn to connect the rudi- 
ments of knowledge with keen associations of 
task-work, discomfort, and thraldom.”’ 

Let us all strive to cultivate a perception of 
the Beautiful, satisfied that it tends not merely 
to refine and delight, but to make better the 
world. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A KNOW- 
LEDGE AND OBSERVANCE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF ART BY DESIGNERS.* 
In painting, the artist has to embody his 

ideas of scenes, persons, or incidents, by a 

pictorial representation of natural objects ; and 

in proportion to the skill of his design and the 

truth uf the representation, must be the vivid- 

ness with which his idea will be expressed. In 

considering what would be the most essential 
and universal characteristics of the subject to 

be depicted,—as light and atmosphere in a 

landscape, action and expression in a group 

of figures, breathing individuality in a portrait, — 
we arrive at once at the most important points 
which the painter has to attain by means of his 
art, and the most difficult of representation by 
the use of pigments on a flat surface. And 
here the principle that illusory imitation is not 
the province of painting, becomes strikingly 
apparent; for can light, atmosphere, motion, 

They can only 

be indicated suggestively by depicting their 

visible effects upon the scene or object; which 
of course implies an accurate representation of 
the real forms, or rather, of their momentary 

a ce under the icular aspect ; for it 

De gp tach pion and hues of 

things that the painter has to depict, though 

he can only do this by understanding their real 
form and nature, and the effects of light and 
atmospheré upon them. A picture is (or 
should be) the representation of what is seen, 
either isi reality or im the mind’s eye, from one 
point of yiew, at one moment of time, and should 
convey the ion of an idea stamped upon 
the mind of the painter at that moment ; 
which all fitie pictures do. Design gives anity 
and definition to the coneeptivn. But if the 
artist, unmindfual of these e principles , perverts 
his executive skill by imitating to éusion the 
* See page 122, ante. 
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chair in which his sitter is seated, the table- 
cover on which the hand rests, or the satin 


i 


dress in which a lady is attired, the vitality of | 
the portrait is lessened, if not entirely lost ; for | 


the semblance of life in the face is made to 
appear unreal by contrast. So in a landscape ; 


if a bit of rock in the foreground be painted | 


with microscopic minuteness, unity of effect is 


destroyed ; for it is evident that the eye, while | 
scrutinising a near object, cannot take in | 


remote ones at the same moment. Who does 
not remember to have seen instances where 
the sails of a windmill in a landscape, ora 
vessel tossing on a rough sea, have been 
represented so as to appear fixtures, reminding 
one of those sporting prints where the wheels 
of a chaise are depicted as spinning round with 
such velocity, that the spokes of the wheels 


are invisible, while the body of the vehicle, | 
the horse and harness, the driver and his | 
costume, are represented with all the minute | 
details of still life? There is a popular coloured | 
print of a smuggler presenting a pistol, in which | 


it was attempted to convey an effect of reality 
by protruding the figure out of the canvas; a 
violation of the principles of art that results in 
making the figure appear as flat as a pancake, 
and the pistol to lose what appearance of pro- 
jection the painter had given it. The absurd 
and now obsolete practice of cutting out the 
portrait of a child from its panel and sticking 
it up in a corner to deceive the eye, results in 
a failure; for the loss of the background ren- 
ders the figure flat, and destroys the illusion. 
Inthe execution of modern pictures, too, we 
have so often to regret the absence of luminous 
brightness in the light, of transparency in the 
shadows, and consequently of ooneiies and 
animation in the forms, and of atmosphere in 
the ensemble, that it is becoming evident to 
some of the most thoughtful and inquiring 
artists, that the modern painters have lost 
sight of the principles of colouring which were 
acted upon by the Venetian, Flemish, and 
Dutch schools, and also, by our own Gains- 
borough. 

But as design is more especially the subject 
of this paper; let us pass to the department 
of ornamental art, in which there is most need 
of principles to guide the inventive talent and 
adaptive ingenuity of ornamentists. 

The value of ornament consists in its being 
used to add beauty to common things, and to 
relieve the blankness of bare walls, floors, and 
ceilings. Since the Puritans banished colour 
from English churches until the present time, 
decorative art has performed perpetual penance 
in a sheet of whitewash, and our national 
ecclesiastical architecture has been mutilated 
and deformed, not only by tasteless church- 
wardens, but by accomplished architects, who, 
in respect of English architecture, were as 
ignorant as their employers. But let us not 
forget what we owe to Wren; nor that to his 
discerning encouragement we owe the develop- 
ment of the genius of the greatest ornamentist 
this country has seen — Grinling Gibbons, 
whose wood carvings have been so well appre- 
ciated and emulated in oureown day by Mr. 
Rogers. 

In entering upon the wide field of ornament, 
it becomes necessary to draw a distinct line of 
demarcation between the several branches of 
ornamental design; namely, the ornamenta- 
tion of architecture; of vessels, utensils, and 
implements ; and of textile fabrics. Each of 
these is governed by different principles, but 
in all, the practice of illusory imitation is alike 
objectionable : true art repudiates shams. The 
great blank space of raw white plaster 
that shocks the sense as well as the taste in 
almost every room we enter, from the poor 
man’s garret to the gilded saloons of the 
wealthy, is a relic of puritanical aversion to 
colour ; and the drab hues that make dreary our 
parloursand dining-rooms, are only a Quakerish 
compromise. The ceilings 


** Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and La- 
guerre.”’ 


are bad in taste, and equally inconvenient and 
disagreeable to look at: even pictures, though 
by Rubens, Titian, or Michaelangelo, when let 
into a ceiling, are solecisms in point of taste ; 
for the penalty of admiring them is a crick in 
the neck, even though, as in the churches and 
palaces abroad, you are accommodated with 
cushions to enable you to view them in a 
supine posture. Mimic balustrades and aper- 








tures in ceilings, and still more, pictured skies, 
are obvious anomalies; they fail as attempts 
at illusion, and as ornaments they are not 
beautiful. Ornament is indispensable in a 
ceiling ; and whether it be moulded in relief 
or not,—colour, or gilding, if not both, accord- 


ing to the character of the apartment and its | 


ornaments and furniture, is necessary to make 


it harmonize with the walls: a waste of white- | 


ness affronting a Persian carpet and a 
walls is a barbarism that, accustomec 

are to see it, cultivated taste revolts at. Yet 
paper-hangings are often so ugly as to make 
one resigned to the drab-tinted stucco. I have 
a vivid impression of the effect of a particular 
room, of the gloomiest coldness, that colour 
of any kind, not absolutely discordant, is pre- 
ferable. This room was painted a leaden- 
coloured drab, with raw-white ceilings, of 
course, and it was hung with sad-coloured 
draperies edged with black ; the chimney-piece 
was as black as the stove; the chairs and 


as we | 


sofa, covered with black horse-hair, stood | 
' should become suggestive of ideas. But in 


upon a blue and black carpet; and prints in 
black frames enlivened the walls: it was a 
room in half-mourning, and its gloom fell like 
a pall upon a visiter. The exhilarating influ- 
ence of acheerful and elegant room is only 
inferior to that of a sunny day out of doors, or 
lively and agreeable society: black,—whether 
marble, horse-hair, wood, or iron,—should be 
inadmissible. 

In painted decoration, and in the patterns 
of paper-hangings, curtains, or carpets, form 
ought to be regarded chiefly, if not merely, as 
a vehicle of colour. How tiresome and tan- 
talizing is the reiteration of patterns in a 
paper-hanging, especially when great splotches 


of red, or some powerful colour, are scattered | 


over it, or cutting lines of blue, or some 
other positive hue, divide the wall into strips. 
Intense colours ought to be used sparingly, 


and skilfully distributed, so as to enliven the | 
mass of secondary tints; for a room is made 


to seem smaller by strong contrasts of colour 
or harsh lines, as ceilings are apparently 
lowered by deep mouldings or powerful 
colours ; indeed, vivid colours are not essential 
either to the elegant or cheerful aspect of a 
room. The walls should form a chaste, but 
not dull, background to the furniture, pictures, 
and occupants; gaudy carpets of large patterns 
are therefore objectionable. If positive colours 
are used, these should be subdivided by the 
intricacies of a small and undefinable pattern, 
like the Persian and ‘Turkey carpets, which 
have never been equalled for richness and 
sobriety combined. 

The art of the decorator is not yet rightly 
understood, and therefore not duly appre- 


i 








ciated. It should not be confined to the | 


painting of walls and ceilings ; for the effect of 
the richest and mest beautiful decoration may 
be destroyed by a discordant carpet, by hang- 
ings of inharrhonious hues, and by ill-chosen 
furniture ; nay, even by the injurious contrast 


of a hall, staircase, or ante-room, while a | 


house may be rendered elegant and cheerful, 
without any parade of ornament, by a skilful 
assortment of colours, suited to the aspect and 
uses of each apartment, and the juxtaposition 
of ante-rooms and lobbies. But to effect this 
requires practised skill and taste on the part 
of the artist. 

In designing patterns for textile fabrics, the 
uses to which the drapery is to be applied re- 


the materials for his varied and beautifal com- 
binations, replied,“ The wealth of nature is 
inexhaustible.” And he then explained that 
the colours of birds and insects, of lichens, of 
sea-wecds as well as flowers, all furnished him 
with harmonious contrasts of colour; but he 
did not content himself with picturing the 
objects entire—he did not sprinkle a dress 
with beetles gr humming birds, or cover it 
with lichens or sea-weed, nor even with the 
most beautiful flowers ; but he selected a par- 
ticular harmony of hues, perhaps in the Dot. 
tom of the calyx of a flower, on the breast of a 
bird or the back of an insect, and applied it by 
means of some arbitrary form, suggested also, 
probably, by a natural object. The resources 
of the pattern designer in nature are boundless, 
if he uses them aright; but to copy literally 
the most beautiful object is crude and wasteful 
error. In designing patterns for draperies of 
all kinds, the artist may be content to seize 
and adapt the suggestions of nature. In de- 
signing decorations for architecture his fancy 


both, wherever colour is employed, forms are 
valuable chiefly as a means cf varying the 
quantities and distribution of colour; form is 
the medium for displaying colour. In dra- 
peries that hang in heavy folds lke curtains, 
it is evident that the shape of the pattern 
is not seen truly; its effect, as shown in the 
play of colour, is infinitely varied by the folds, 
and therefore a large bold pattern, as in 
damask, is preferable. In dresses where the 
folds are smaller, and especially in scarfs, an- 
gular patterns are not only admissible, but 
pleasing, because the multitude of cross-folds 
not only destroys the formality of pattern, but 
gives rise to an infinity of piquant combina- 
tions. But when large plaids are worn in the 
flat drapery of a cloak, the back of the wearer 
is squared out in chequers, and one might 
almost as well hang a chess-table cover over 
the shoulders. So in damask, to hang flat in 
the panels of a room or diapered walls, the 
pattern need be so subdued either by slight 
modulations of colour or smallness and intri- 
cacy, that the eye should be prevented from 
resting on the forms, and regard only the effect. 
The pattern of a carpet, by the same rule, 
should not provoke attention to its details: 
its effect alone ought to be attractive. 
Nothing can be a greater violation of the 
principles of art than the French tapestry 
carpets, which, to be seen properly, ought to 
be placed in an empty room. In modern 
apartments, where the floor is almost hidden by 
chairs and sofas, tables, and musical instru- 
ments, what are called bold and handsome 
patterns can never be seen; even if it were 
desirable. And to work coats of arms and 
other heraldic devices, is to trample upon the 
pride of ancestry and the pomp of heraldry. 
While noting the impropriety of applying 
honoured symbolsto base uses, | may be allowed 
to throw a word of derision on the offensive 
impropriety of pictured handkerchiefs: sport- 
ing men may like to tie the portrait of a race- 
horse round their necks, and country cousins 
may find a map of London on cambric as 
useful as the dwellers in the backwoods of 
America, where paper was scarce, did the 


| newspaper which the Yankees tell us was 


quires to be more considered than is commonly | 
the case. Obviously the pattern for a dress | 


should not be so large as that for a curtain; 


yet one sees silks and satins in the mercers’ | 
windows, the wearers of which would certainly | 
appear as if robed in window curtains, or wall 


hangings. The elaborate imitation of flowers 


presented by the dress of the wearer ; the non- 


printed in clay on linen, and washed off when 
the news was read to receive another im- 
pression; but to dry the moisture with Jenny 
Lind’s charming face is a very ignoble mode 
of complimenting the Swedish nightingale. 

In designs for hardware, whether of silver 
or brass, glass or porcelain, form, and pro- 
portion are paramcunt; no ornamentation, 
however rich or fanciful, can redeem bad pro- 


| portion or ungraceful form; while a beautiful 
in dresses is wrong upon principle, because the | 
effect is to divert attention from the ensemble | 


descript patterns of India shawls, in which | 


the effect is seen in the mass, are still superior 


to modern designs. A great nosegay of | 


flowers on a shawl, or a dress sprinkled with 
bouquets, is only a degree less absurd than the 
horns and trumpets which decorate the dress- 
ing gown of Signor Lablache in “Il Fanatico 
per la Musica.” The effect of harmonious 
combinations of colour is what the pattern 
designer should rely upon; and of these 
the variety is endless. The famous Swiss 
designer of patterns, whose fecundity of inven- 
tion ts extraordinary, when asked where he got 





form unadorned is itself ornament of the most 
refined and pleasing description. Neither 
should ornament be so prominent as to over- 
lay, or prevent the full development of form; 
while neither form nor ornament ought to 
interfere with utility. The principle is so 
obvious that it is surprising there should be 
any need for enunciating it; yet if we look 
into the windows of our china shops, the 
infinite variety of ugliness of shape and pro- 
portion displayed in vases and other ornaments 
for mantel-pieces, is extraordinary. And the 
designs made by artists for Felix Summerley’s 
art-manufactures are more admirable for 
fanciful ornamentation than elegance and 
symmetry of form. But this does not dimi- 
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nish the claim which Felix Summerley 
has upon all who take an interest in art, for 


giving a fresh impulse to artistic ingenuity, | 
and directing the attention of artists, manu- | 
facturers, and the public, to the value of orna- | 


ment in things of common use, more espe- 
cially since it has been his aim to strike out a 
new style, neither classic, nor Gothic, nor re- 
naissance, but English and original. The 


shapes of Greek and Etruscan vases, beautiful | 


as they are, are not more adapted to modern 
pottery or hardware, than is the decoration of 
the fictile vases: we do not want to convert 
lachrymatories into scent bottles, funeral urns 
into teapots, vases into flower-pots; nor are 
the forms of amphora suitable for decanters, 


or of patere for caudle cups. The material | 


and uses of the vessel should determine its 


form; teapots that would not draw, jugs that , 


cannot be washed clean, glasses and cups that 
one cannot drink out of comfortably, however 
elegant their form, are essentially defective. 
And the adaptation of the thing to its purpose, 
so far from producing ugliness, tends to beauty ; 
for it involves fitness, which in articles of use 
is an ingredient of beauty, and it also induces 
new forms. The problem to be solved is simply 
this :—given the use and material of the 


article, to find a beautifal shape. In the com- | 


monest, rudest, and oldest implements of 
husbandry, the plough, the scythe, and the 
sickle, we have examples of simple and beauti- 


ful curves, The most elementary and simple | 
forms, if well proportioned, and of graceful | 


contour, are the most pleasing. To enter into 
the multifarious details of ornamental design 
would require a separate paper upon each 


branch of ornament; and I have already, I | 
fear, engaged attention toolong atime. I will | 


only, therefore, notice a few instances where 


principles are violated by misdirected inge- | 


nuity. 


Each material has advantages and disad- | 
vantages peculiar to itself, and to develop its | 


best qualities ought to be the study of the de- 


signer. In glass, for instance, the facets of | 


cut glass produce a brilliant prismatic effect 
by the refraction of light; angularities, com- 
bined with curved forms in glass, therefore, 
are beautiful and appropriate ; but angularities 
in pottery, vases, jugs, dishes, &c., are ugly 
and inappropriate. Nor are straight sides and 
angularities pleasing in metal, whether silver 


or not; swelling curves are the most beautiful | 


forms for small articles of a polished material, 
whether porcelain or metal. 

The eagerness for novelty, both of pur- 
chasers and manufacturers, leads to the adop- 
tion of odd and ugly shapes, and the intro- 
duction of fantastic and unmeaning or 
inappropriate ornament; and the necessity for 
the restraint of principles to prevent ingenuity 
from being perverted is strongly apparent in 
the department of ornamental pottery and hard- 
ware. ‘The climax of skill would seem to be 
to achieve deception, aim at impossibility, and 
give to things the appearance of something 


which it is not. Thus we have the arum | 
dwarfed, so as to deprive the graceful plant of | 


its elegant form, the stem and leaves cast in 
bronze or brass with the flower in clouded 


glass, and stuck in a garden-pot by way of | 


ornament, or converted into a gas-burner or a 
curtain-holder. Brass fuchsias and lilies hang 
pendent from cornice poles; bronze plants are 
made to blossom with wax lig.‘s on pier 
tables, and perhaps we may yet | chold a cast- 
iron tree in a hall bearing fruit .a the shape of 


hats and caps. These absurdities are equally | 


as puerile as the Toby Philpot jugs and duck- 
shaped sauce-boats that we have come to ridi- 
cule, ‘The beautiful paintings on Sevres por- 
celain, and the painted flowers in relief on 
Dresden china are equally objectionable in 
point of art, though for different reasons. In 
the instance of the Dresden china, the modelled 
and painted flowers, by their polish and brit- 
tleness, want two of the most essential attri- 
butes of the beauty of flowers, rich transparent 
colour and softness: people exclaim, “how 
natural!” but it is neither true nature nor 
good art. Miniature paintings on vases are 


very beautiful; but why injure the effect of | 


the picture by the curve of the vase, and lessen 
the peculiar beauty of the form of the vase by 
putting on it a picture that might be better 
displayed ina frame? As for landscapes on 
dinner and dessert plates, they are still more 
absurd ; the tart or the fruit effectually oblite- 


| rates the view of Windermere or Virginia-water, 
| whose beauties are left to the admiration 
of the scullery maid or the housekeeper. 
The ornamentation of the Chinese and 
Japanese vases are as yet unequalled 
in harmonious richness of colouring, and 
deserve attentive study, but not imitation. 
The principle exemplified in their scheme of 
colour nae style of ornament would, if dif- 
ferently carried out, lead to beautiful and novel 
results. The strange and grotesque become 
a valuable feature in painted ornament, because 
it disinclines the eye to follow the forms, and 
satisfies it with colour. Hence the popularity 
| of the common “ willow-pattern” ware; its 
incongruous and nondescript character, baffling 
attention, convert its bridge, and temple, and 
willows into merely vehicles of colour. The 
blurred pattern ware, where the outline appears 
as if it were traced in an absorbent material, 
was an accident; but its effect was so good 
that it at once became popular: another proof 
that forms are subordinate, not principal, in 
patterns. 

The practice of ornamenting porcelain by 
giving it the appearance of marble, is another 
mistake : a marble jug is an absurdity, almcest 


; 


as great as a mahogany wash-hand basin or a | 


rosewood ewer. Equally absurd it is to paint 


zinc baths like wainscot, and give to tin | 
chamber-pails the appearance of staves hooped | 


round. Let ornament be ornamental, and 
shew for what it is,—decoration ; and let it be 
appropriate and subordinate to utility, as well 
subservient to elegance. 

There are other points that need to be 
| touched upon, and these that have been ad- 
verted to need fuller investigation ; but enough 
has been said, I trust, to prove the importance 
of a knowledge and observance of the prin- 
ciples of art by designers, and perhaps to 
| shew, also, that these principles are easily 
ascertainable by studious attention and rational 
reflection. W. Smiru WILLIAMS. 





| WHAT THE SEWERS COMMISSION HAVE 
DONE FOR KENSINGTON. 

Srr,—May I again claim your advocacy in 
Tue Buitper for something to be done 
| towards remedying that nuisance, of which 
| you have before written, the open, stinking, 
almost stagnant ditch which receives the whole 
drainage of the town of Kensington, and, 
passing through the Guardians’ premises, has 
no outlet but into this ditch, which is 4 feet 
6 inches above the bottom of the sewer which 
the Guardians have built under the direction 
of the Sewers Commission: the excuse now 
made is, and it is a mere subterfuge, that the 
levels are not completed. The same story was 
told last summer, accompanied by a promise 
that it was hoped that shortly some steps 
would be taken to remedy the evil that had 
been complained of, as noticed in Tue 
BuULLDER. 

It is right that the public should be informed 
of what has since occurred. James-street and 
| Jenning’s-building have been visited by the 
cholera, so many as eighty cases having oc- 
curred in this locality, and even up to 
to-day there were three persons brought 
| away from James-sireet with virulent fever, 
| arising from this imperfect drainage. The 
| Sewer Commissioners sent down what they 
called their disinfecting compounds, and the 
pumping apparatus. They were assisted by 





of several feet in the sewer which passes close 
to the Kensington Workhouse, in which there 
are between 300 and 400 inmates; and only 
such portion of the dirt as will float away has 
any chance of escape, and then only into this 
open ditch. 

The Sewer Commissioners, under the pre- 
tence of doing something to remedy the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants, about a month ago 
sent a steam-engine, and at the mouth of this 
large and substantial sewer set it to work ; 
| but as what they pumped up had to go into 
this open ditch, they only produced a most 
awful and destructive stench,—for of course, 
as the ditch is 4 feet 6 inches above the bcuttom 
of the sewer, whatever was raised by the en- 
gine went back again into the sewer. 





the parochial authorities in every possible | 
way, and so far as any cleansing could be of | 
| any avail, it was promptly done; but all this | 
deposit of filth and dirt now lies to the depth | 


This attempt, like that of an endeavour to 
fill a sieve with water, was soon abandoned, 
and sothe nuisance remains ; but it is thought 
right that the public should be apprised fully 
of the doings and not-doings of the Sewer 
Commissioners, and no better channel through 
which this information is to be conveyed is 
known than Tue Buitper. 

Yours, Mr. Builder, ever truly, 
E. H. Nrxowx, J. P. and Vice- 
Chairman of the Kensington 

Board of Guardians. 

Bladen Lodge, Old Brompton, 
22nd March, 1849. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 





On the 13th, the paper read was “ A descrip- 
| tion of the Camden Station of the London 
'}and North-Western Railway,” by Mr. R. B. 
| Dockray. Particulars of this were given in 
| Tue Buitper some time ago. In the first 

design of the railway, in 1833, this station 
| was intended for the sole terminus of the line, 
| and, after much discussion, thirty acres of 
| ground were purchased, although that quantity 
| was considered preposterously large. A very 
| short time demonstrated the necessity for the 
| establishment of the Euston Station solely for 
| passengers ; and fourteen acres were there se- 
cured, and ultimately covered with buildings. 
The whole station at Camden-town was then de- 
voted to goods and cattle; and, although in 
the original design great care was taken to an- 
ticipate the wants of the traffic, yet such has 
been the rapid development of the railway 
system, that in the space of ten years it has 
proved necessary to sweep away almost every 
vestige of the original constructions, and en- 
tirely to remodel the station. As the increase 
of the traffic progressed, the trains in the 
sidings frequently became of such length as 
to cause danger to the passenger trains; it, 
therefore, became necessary to alter the whole 
disposition, which has been so done as now 
to give a length of double line of two 
thousand five hundred feet, for the goods” 
waggons only, entirely clear of the main line. 
The circular engine-house, 160 feet diameter, 
to contain twenty-four engines and tender, 
with a central turn-table 41 feet in diameter, 
and an iron roof, was described. Some idea 
of the extent of the station was given by the 
statement, that the length of single line of 
railway, exclusive of the main lines, exceeded 
12 miles. There were 112 sets of points, 196 
turn plates, and 110 cranes, varying in power 
from 14 to 20 tons. The area of goods® 
sheds was upwards of 135,000 superficial feet, 
and that of the platforms was 30,000 feet. 
The annual consumption of gas exceeded six 
millions of cubic feet. The supply of water 
for the locomotive engines was treated of at 
| some length, aud exhibited some curious ano- 
malies. ‘The only water that could originally 
be used, was taken from wells at Tring and at 
Watford; an attempt was, however, made to 
obtain a supply at Camden Station, first from 
the Regent’s Canal, and then by sinking a 
well down 145 feet into the chalk, or to a total: 
depth of 300 feet below Trinity high-water 
mark. ‘The water from the sand stratum was 
excluded, and although only that from the 
| chalk was pumped up, which ought to have 
possessed the same qualities as the water at 
Tring and Watford, derived also from the chalk,, 
| yet it was found to cause the locomotive to 
| “ prime,” or flush water through the cylinders, 
with the steam, to such an extent as to se- 
riously impede the progress of the trains. This 
was shown, by analysis, to arise from the 
| excess of carbonate of soda contained in this 
well water, which there was an entire absence 
| of in the waters of the wells at Tring and st 


Watford. The well, therefore, became useless 


| for the engines, but the water was so excellent 
| for household and other pur , that it has 
| been employed for the general uses of the sta- 
| tion, be for the hotels and houses belonging 
| to the company. 

i 


| Tue Marste Arcu.—As the witimate 
| destination of the marble arch at the Queen's 


Palace appears to be at present , 
allow me to suggest the front of the 














Museum (to which his Majesty the 
Fourth was a most princely 
eligible situation. J.U.8 G 
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A NEW MODE OF FACING WALLS. 


Mr. Joun Taytor, Jun., architect, has | 
obtained a patent for a mode of constructing | 


and facing walls, which professes to avoid the 
objections hitherto existing against erecting 
brickwork with a facing of stone, arising from 
the subsidence of the numer mortar } ints 
in the former compared to the latter, by w 

the stone facing unavoidably becomes ipjuri- 
ously weighted, and the crushing of the bed is 
the result. To remedy this, he carries up the 
brickwork, simultaneously suspending’ the 
facing stones thereon, and bonds in every 
stone, by weighting that part most adapted for 
it by the superstructure, but leaving the lower 
or bed joints open until the danger from the 
subsiding of the mortar joints ig at an end, 
when the stone may he allowed to take a bear- 
ing, and become a portion of the construction 
by pointing up. He is thus enabled to dis- 


pense with much of the stonework hitherto | 
necessary in the ordinary mode of gonstruc- | 
tion, and reserves only sufficient for protection, | 
appearance, &c.; and as he further proposes to | 


¥ 


obtain what is required by steam po 
saving of more than half, it is Basel ¢ 
effected in the cost of the stone. 

The annexed illustrations will explain the 
system : — Section No. 1. A, the brickwork, 
three courses of which having been carried up, 
and the mortar bed laid, the facing stone B is 
suspended thereon by the rebated part C, and 
in this state can be peadily and properly ad- 
justed, and when ah. vat by the brickwork 
above the bonding, oy ante The joint D 
is to be left sufficiently open to allow for the 
subsidence of the magtar jgints, and where this 
has taken place the gtane may be allowed to 
take a bearing by pointin 

Section No. 2 gnd 3 §how how cornices, 
string courses, &¢., may be applied in the 
same manner. 

No. 4 shews d of cutting the 
facing-stones out lack. The cuts, AAA, 
BBB, which = face and back of the 
stones, may be ip any number by one 
and the same opgy . ‘Phe cut, C, is then 
made and the ff , sed, which, being 
the rough end « lock, is waste. Cut D 
is then made, apd the first facing-stone de- 


4 









livered, also the y the cut E, and in 
like manner elivered. 
Nos. 5 and 6 hs same method applied 


to cornices, string 

Plan No. 7, reves 
which may be form 
bate of the facing sic 
the reveal ; any Wa 
will form these. ‘ 

Plan No. 8. The angles of the building 
formed in the same manner. 

The Elevation is intended to shaw ay ordi- 
nary building where the yarioug parts are 
applied. eee 

The italics on the elevation refer to corre- 
sponding letters on the plans and sections. 

The patentee considers that the reduction 
which is effected in the cost of thus facing a wall 
with stone, togeiner with the great facility in 
its erection (all the trouble delay of pro- 
curing stone an@ making agrangements for 
working it being ay@ided), and the fact, more- 
over, that the m ii ‘alt be obtained and 
applied with nq mere trogble than facing 
bricks, will leag L Wine ysed where other- 
wise cements would be resorted to. 


doors, &c., 
hing gut the re- 
jane to admit that forming 
te from the facing stones 











Tue Rovau Feapan Opera Hovss.— 
The production of uber’s opera of Massa- 
niello ina style of extraordinary magnificence 
and completeness (and which should be d 
by all who love Beauty in boul 

some admirab ainting b fesgrs. 
and Telbin. The tien of the Bay of Naple 
is worthy of Stanfiel preservation. 
market sof Stanly a i@ sung the well 
known “ prayer,” ei as tt yrs ‘was . 







before perhaps, ¢ 

carefally oak be dale i Jag 
the most striking seene of all, however, is t 
with which the fourth act ns, where two 
Doric porches on each side of the stage stand 


out against the clear blue sky, with Vesuvius | 
in the back ground, and pleasant villas and | 


quiet grounds at the foot, waiting to be over- 


er, @ 
wall be | 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION. 
SUGGESTED EXHIBITION. 


Ix a late number you referred to two im- 
| portant exhibitions, one for the advancement 
| of the study of architecture, the other for the 
encouragement of British manufactures; but 
= appears to me another exhibition required 
in the metropolis, viz., one embodying the im- 
ements which have been yemnay made in 

li that relates to the mechanical and scientific 
ci Architecture. ~ Ramet = 
ventions which are constantly reviewed by 
ourself, and advertised in your columns, will, 
am sure, without further remark, conyince 

e architectural world of the value of such an 
exhibition. It requires but a slight effort to form 
the nucleus of q society to carry out this 


object. 

ich an exhibition would embrace improve- 
ments of iron and timber, bridges, girders, 
roofs, floors, partitions, staircases, &c. Locks 
and fastenings of every description, and speci- 
mens of smith’s work, sashes, window frames, 
shutters, skylights, ventilators, warming and 
| heating apparatus, stained and plain glass, and 
improved modes of glazing. Water-closets, 
| house drainage, &c. Specimens of brickwork, 
| and improved modes of constructing chimneys. 
| Samples of all cements and plasters, and speci- 
| mens of application, and of scagliola work. 
| Improved modes of lathing, and the best mode 





| of using iron laths for fire-proof work. New | 


| modes of slating, also of forming flat roofs in 
| slates, tiles, copper, lead, or iron. 

| Improvements in masonry, both stone, 
| marble, and grahite, especially as relates to the 


use of lead and iron in making joints. Speci- 


| marble, pavements, paper-hangings, house- 
| painting and graining, &c. 


By reviewing this list, you will see that by 


may be conferred on working men, and I 
know pothing that can more elevate the work- 
man than by thus fairly rewarding his genius, 
and bringing him into contact with the patrons 
and pro: s of architecture. Many a poor 
man would by such means have a chance of 
raising himself in society, whose present oppor- 
tunities are now indeed too few. 

The spinning, weaving, printing, tool 
making, engineering, and other such like 
manufactures, require similar exhibitions, and 
in those parts of the kingdom best suited for 
such works ; but I desire to begin with the art 
which calls all others to its aid, and by turns 

4. 


fosters and nourishes the whole. 
*,.* We have on more than one occasion 





tion would give to architects and those engaged 


| in building. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF ESTIMATING. 





“ Tue more you knock,” as the Frenchman 
| said, “‘ the more I wont let you in:” the more 
| fully the system of estimating, or rather the 
| want of system in estimating, pursued by some 


inconsistencies exhibited. A correspondent 
from Chester, referring to our recent notice of 
contemplated restorations there, says the fol- 
lowing tenders were submitted to the com- 
mittee on the 9th, for taking down and re- 


stone ;— 


MMIII 6 i 6 4 nh 0s 06 te 08 24 £1,310 
Morris (accepted) ........ 675 


| But this difference, striking as it may seem, 
following list of tenders sent in on the 14th, 


for building the Printers’ Almshouses, Wood- 
green, Tottenham. Read and digest it :— 


Giean (RE eee 2.480 
Beebe IS 2.375 


Carter and Bilis .......... 2,225 





SMIEE an ceccccccascesces SU 
Cooper and Davis ........ 1,940 
Maxted and Harris ........ 1,859 
Walker and Soper ........ 1,850 
Roberts (accepted)........ 1,750 
Wy RAMMIEE  ccec ca thnecs 1,513 


| course be, that respectable builders will refuse 


mens of architectural carving in stone and | 


far the most numerous prizes for improvement * 


pointed out the advantage which such a collec- | 


builders, is exposed, the more glaring are the | 


building St. Michael’s tower with white | 


| is nothing compared with what is found in the | 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Wuar we want for railways, says the Rail- 
way Journal, “ are the following things :—1st. 
That the shareholders should have much more 
power than they have in the election of good 
directors, and the dismissal of obnoxious and 
useless ones. 2nd. That railway accounts 
should be kept on one uniform and simple 
system, so that when a man understands one 
he may understand any. 3rd. That the ac- 
counts, and all documents connected with 
them, should be open to the inspection and 
examination of shareholders at proper times. 
4th. That the capital accounts should be 
closed, except under hy | special circumstances, 
within two years after the railway is opened for 

ublic traffic. 5th. That all contracts should 
let by public tender, and the lowest be 
accepted, if proper security should be preferred. 
6th. A seabal, proper, and impartial audit. If 
| these things were done,” adds the Journal, 
“railway property would immediately rise in 
value.” We understand, says the Railway 
Record, “ that the reductions which the direc- 
tors of the Great Western Company have made 
in the number of passenger trains, will effect a 
| Saving in the expenditure of the company to 
| the extent of 100/. a-day, or at the rate of up- 
_wards of 36,0001. a-year. We have only the 
| credit side of the account here, however. 
Amongst other indications of a revival of trade, 
it appears that the traffic on the London and 
North-Western for seven weeks, since the 
closing of the last half-yearly account, shows 
an increase of nearly 17,000/. over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous twelve 
months, or an increase at the rate of 2,400/. per 
week. No new extensions have been opened. 
At the half-yearly meeting of the South- 
Eastern, Mr. i Macgregor admitted that Lord 
Torrington, for his services in Parliament, had 
received out of the capital account a service of 
plate, worth 2,800/., besides 1,000 No. 4 shares, 
given at a dinner which cost 300/.——A recent 
report of Mr. Stephenson, the engineer, states 
that the Britannia-bridge masonry is finished, 
and nearly ready for the reception of the hy- 
draulic presses for lifting the tubes. The Car- 
narvon platform for the short tubes is finished, 
and one of them commenced. The corre- 
sponding short tube on the Anglesey side is 
nearly completed. The four large tubes wait 
only the cast-iron work to be ready for float- 
ing. The arrangements for floating, including 
the hydraulic presses and pontoons, are nearly 
complete, and will be entirely so in May. The 
excess in works on this line beyond the Par- 
liamentary estimate was 254,0001. ; in stations, 
72,0001. ; in rails and sleepers, 95,000/. ; land, 
124,0001, ; Conway-bridge, 50,000/.; Britan- 
nia-bridge. 350,000/.,—making a total excess 
of 945,0002. on a total amount of 3,084,650/. 
The amount yet to be expended on the works 
is stated to be 185,0007. The accounts to 31st 
December showed that 3,418,596/. had been 
received, and 3,358,271/. expended,—leaving a 
| balance of 60,3797. in cash and at interest. 
| ——The Lancaster and Carlisle Company have 
| taken forcible possession of the eat. oa and 
Carlisle Compazty’s station and ground at Car- 

| lisle, at present leased by Mr. Hudson. By 
the Act of the Lancaster Company it is said 
| they had the power to do so on paying the 
| amount assessed by a special jury, and for the 
| purposes of a central station. A body of 

















| navvies took possession by tearing up the rails 
| and carrying off the station bodily ! the build- 
| ing being a temporary one. 








Co.Lovur.ess Inx.—Sir: While in the for- 
| mation of an inkstand so much beauty is 
sometimes displayed, both in the form and 
| the material, it is vexing to see, when it is 
| put to its destined use, how soon it is soiled 
by the black liquid, and disfigured by the 
accumulation of + stn or dried ink. It occurred 
to me that, by saturating paper with one of 
| the principal components of ink, and writing 
with the other, this would be avoided. The 
inkstand would then contain only a colour- 
less fluid, its beauty would not be injared; 
and if by any accident it were spilt, no mate- 
rial injury would be done either to dress or 


One result of such affairs as these must of furniture. I have tried thie, and find it answer 


| very well, but probably others could improve 


whelmed by an eruption which is fearfully | to tender, excepting with parties known to | upon it, especially in the construction of the 
| paper —James Epmeston. 


pourtrayed. 


| them. 
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HURWOOD’S PATENT FOR MOVING WINDOWS, &c. 
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THE SMALL-POX HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION, 
Severat members of the profession have 
written to us expressing themselves very in- 


dignant, that in spite of the assertions of the | 


committee that they would not select a design 
until assured that it could be executed for 
12,000/., the lowest tender for the design, by 
Mr. Daukes, which was selected to be 
carried out, amounts with the foundations, &c. 
already put in, to 18,7001. ‘There is no ocea- 
sion for us to repeat our opinion on the prin- 
ciple involved in this matter. The competitor 
who best gave the committee the required 


accommodation for the sum to which they 


limited architects, was the person entitled to 
the premium. 


Mr. S. A. Matthews (a pupil of the late 
George Allen) has addressed a statement to us, 
in which he says, “ My design for the Small 
Pox Hospital stood first in the estimation of 
Mr. S. Smirke and Mr. J. Shaw, the architects 


referred to, and of the committee, and would | 


have been carried out, had net Mr. Daukes 
guaranteed to execute his design for about the 
sum of 12,0001. ‘The Chairman informed me 
at the time he handed me the second premium, 
that mine was lost even then by one vote only. 
My design would cost about 13,0001.” At the 
solicitation of Mr. Matthews, and because we 
think it may not in other respects be useless, 
we have engraved his design, and we give his 
statement as affording an example how the 
system works,* 





* The following is the architect's description of his de- | 


sign :—The entire length of the building is 236 feet, width 
34 feet 6 inches ; depth of wings 93 feet 6 inches by 25 feet 


6 inches wide, neers the thickness of the walls. The | situate 


basement does not | the wings nor the entire width, i 
12 feet high, contained kitchen, ey pantries, islon 
‘ a ox eh. » 





Ground floor, 13 feet high, contained, on the left of prinei- 
palentrance, visitors’ waiting-room, strong-room, secreta- 
ries’-rocm, board-room, and surgeons’ and matron’s sitting- 


Ke. | 


We are not advocating any claim of Mr. 


| Matthews: for anything we know, it might 
| be shown that to carry out his design would 


also cost much more than the sum named. 
In that case, he ought not to have had even 
the second premium. We have nothing to do 
with persons, we are looking only to prin- 
ciples ; and the right and wrong in this matter 
are so evident, that none can mistake who 
desire to go right. 





HURWOOD’S PATENT FOR WINDOWS. 

DvRING@ a recent visit to Ipswich, we had 
the opportunity of examining some applications 
of a mode of moving and fastening windows 
(dispensing with pulleys, weights, fastenings, 
&c.), for which Mr. Hurwood, engineer of that 


.town, obtained a patent some time since, and 


which deserves to be better known beyond 
Ipswich than it is. The principal feature in 
the invention is the application of the screw 


rooms, stores, &c.; side entrance and corridor. To the 
right of principal entrance—patients’ receiving-room and 
lift, surgeons’ and physicians’ rooms, library and museum, 
surgery, drug stores, and mattrass and bedd ing stores, and 
room for reception of foullinen from shoot, &e.—First floor, 
15 feet high, contained, on the left of centre, two acute wards 
for males, of the required dimensions, baths, water-closets, &c. 
The wing, with a sparate staircase, the *sand matron’s 
sleeping and rooms, &c. Tothe right of centre, the two 
pares wn dittoand children’s wards, In right wing, ser- 
vants’ bed-rooms, &c., foul-linen shoot, and coal-lift. The 


con t patients; night nurses’ -rooms in 
centre, with linen and stores,-—with other conve- 
niences as before mentioned, together with servants’ sleep- 
ing-rooms, &e. The out-buildings adjoining, and 

to the left, consist of washhouses, laundries, &c., with 
large airing-ground at back. The stables and piggeries are 
ome the lad in Maiden-lane. The vaccination- 


working into a wheel or rack as prime mover. 
It is applied to windows of various forms, two 
of which we illustrate. 


In fig. 1, it will be seen that the window is di- 
vided into as many portions as there are panes 
in height. Eaclf part turns upon two pivots, one 
of them being sufficiently long to pass through 
the frame to receive @ small crank. A screw 
and portion of a serew wheel is fixed at the 
bottom of the frame independent of the sashes, 
to which a crank is also connected: a slight 
flat rod is attached to the crank fixed to the 
same axis as the screw wheel, and also to each 
of the cranks connected to the window, so that 
when motion is given to the screw wheel by 
the screw being turned, the window is more or 
less moved. 


In fig. 2 the apparatus is fixed to the centre 
mullion of the window. In others only the 
top part of the window opens. For Lunatic 
Asylums, and other places, where it is of im- 
portance there should be good ventilation, and 
that the inmates should have no control over 
the windows (a key, it will be observed, is 
necessary), this invention of Mr. Hurwood will 
be found particularly available, 

We had written a memorandum upon the 
town, but must postpone it for another 
number. 





 Supprty or Water To a ag reer 
A company, managed by a board in London, 
is being formed, with a capital of 600,000/., in 
30,000 shares of 201. with 2/. per share 
deposit, to ee, Amsterdam with water from 
in 


the Rhine. ivi hap bees coments A 
perpetuity to this company, are. 
entitled if a& maximum of twice the 
amount believed to be of 
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THE PARKS AND APPROACHES. 

We may vaunt of the glories of our capital, 
its extent, commerce, river, structures, and 
parks; but we cannot boast of our avenues or 
approaches. There is no city of the modern 
world, inferior though it be in aggregate advan- 
tages, which does not distance us, longo inter- 
rallo, in the grand essential to preliminary 
importance—open and imposing avenues and 
approaches. 

Who, for a moment, would compare Paris, 
in these particulars, to London ? e have, it 


is true, some noble central streets and squares, | 


such as the Fleet-street line, Oxford and Hol- 


born, Pall Mall, and not least, Regent-street | jation. It was evidently the intention of the | 
and Portland-plage; but all these ternrinate in monarch who planned this park, and who laid 
infinite and everlasting masses of brick, and | out and planted this esplanade, that such 
afforestments of chimneys ; we have, too, along | adaptation should one day be made, to carry 
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No property, no house, could be injured by 
the change ; on the contrary, the traffic must 
be, in a measure, diverted from the portals of | 
the crescent by the medium route, whilst 


| sufficient space of ornamental parterre would 
| yet remain undisturbed for the égaiement of 
| the frontages in the locality. The opening of | 


the long walk, as an approach to the railway 
terminus and Hampstead, over the most ele-— 
vated portion of this very pleasing, if not | 
beautiful park, would also be a boon to the | 
public (I mean the opening of the whole espla- 
nade for private carriages), as beneficial to the 
health and enjoyment of the citizens ag to the 
increased requirements of a teeming popu- 








boulevard,—the New and City roads. Nature | out the tasteful design of his offspring in the | 
endowed us with a river, and we have erected | march of improvement—Regent-street. 


bridges. 


In this department of architecture, no city in | 


the world is, I believe, comparable to London, 
which being placed on a site possessing every 


element for adornment, appears to have been | 
planned (if ever it was, which I very much | 


doubt) without any regard to those first 
postulates of grandeur. 

There are few cities which some great imita- 
tors of Appius have not illustrated by cutting 
out noble avenues, if not arcs and portals, as 
well as by the erection of that inestimable 
desideratum, quay walls to rivers. 

Paris is notable amongst all others for her 
notable avenues,—that af Neuilly hardly re- 
quires mention; the Boulevards, Tuilleries, 
Champs Elysées, variousapproachesand barriers 
of colossal dimensions, K+ even quay walls to 
its tideless stream. 

Brussels, too, is familiar to English travellers 
in these attributes of civic consequence ; and 
even Dublin has her granite quays of chisseled 
masonry to the Liffey. ’ 

It is manifest that there advantages, ee 
sroducts of industry and expense, e 
a ees of good eon raed no nee an 
original plan, but that these embellishments 
were added as the cities grew; and that the 
enterprise of the citizens effected what the ad- 
vancing taste of the age demanded, or that 
some great potentate imagined and executed 
what was useful and pleasing to the time. 

Some may call these things accidents; so 
perhaps, in some sense, they are, as is the 
accumulation of houses and population in any 
city. Ifso, then our metropolis is an unhappy 
accident,—unhappy, at least, in its peculiar 
meagreness and utter want of both quay walls 
to the parent of commerce, Father Thames, 
and of arora approaches to this over- 
grown mart of all nations. 

Having before, in Tur Buiiper, alluded to 
the openings of one avenue in continuation of 
Pall Mali, allow me now to suggest another of 
not less important display, although of 
considerably less expense, in another quarter. 
The line of Portland -place, terminated by 
the Quadrant, but drawn out in extenso, yon 
may say, to the Bank—on the other end sinks 
in a rail and shrubbery (perhaps, rather, scrub- 
bery,) at Park-crescent. This line is continued 
in a direction straight northward, by the open 
esplanade across Regent’s-park, shewing in 
the distance Hampstead-hill. A yery short 
interval of garden (most certainly a pretty one) 
interyenes between the top of Portland-place 
and the park: the distance is not more than 
420 feet, and this all public ground, without 
an obstruction. How trifling would be the 
cost of making 400 feet of carriage way, and 
railing it in on each side, and of constructing 
gates and lodges if necessary? The distance 
hence to the esplanade, or long walk, is all 
open park, and is perhaps 400 yards; this 
would require only a firm road to the point of 
junction, and when opened and finished would 
present as fine a chaussée as ever Paris can 
exhibit, terminating southward at Langham 


church and spire, northward merging into the 


hilly undulations of Hampstead. 

The cost of this whole improvement could 
not (under private management) exceed 3,0001., 
and would bestow on this region of stately 
drear, now languishing in the dinge and gloom 
of bygone importance, a lightness and character 
not to be appreciated but by those accustomed 
to the study and practice of such plans and 
improvements. 





Now, as ta this park and the new purchase | 
of Primrose-hill, perhaps a few words may be 
excused on that subject. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
whatever be their powers or incompetencies, 
have certainly the merit of having, within a 
few years, done work, in the plantation and | 
embellishment of St. James’s, Victoria, and 
Regent’s parks—the purchase of 180 acres, 
including Primrose-hill—and in laying out 
plans for another park at Battersea, in order 
to provide lungs for a prospective town, and a 

eneration yet to spring up in that district; 
But for two years all has been at a stand-still 
—a dead halt! Commissioners fluctuate with 
the Administration; they change in their 
goings out and comings in, with the Goyern- 
ment of the day, and can have but little expe- 
rience in the routine of office. No, the ma- 
nagement rests with the permanent fixtures at 
the board. Some people call this rather mis- 
management. However, the commissioners 
always discovered an anxiety to carry out public 
improyements with spirit. But who can blame 
the commissioners for hesitating to carry out 
essential public designs, if the public purse be 
exhausted, and that there are no funds in the 
exchequer of that department ? 

The point on which I would animadvert is 
the naked unplanted condition of Primrose- 
hill or Albert-park, which has been two years en- 
closed, and particularly the omission to secure 
a building plot on the verge of Primrose-hill- 
park, interposed between thatand Regent’s-park 
—which is the only spot on which a gate or en- 
trance could be effected facing that of the latter. 
This plot is directly opposite the suspension- 
bridge (over the Canal} which forms the exit 
from Regent’s-park,—and a detour of 70 or 
80 feet is now made close beyond the bridge, 
to the right, in order to approach the entrance 
to Primrese-hill. 

Should this plot be built on—and it is pro- 

sed and labelled for building—a row of 

ouses will present a bastion which will 
effectually cut off the view from park to park ; 
and this 1s the most pleasing coup-d’eil, where, 
looking through the now matured groves, the 
hills are revealed merging one into the other. 

This point is most pleasing, if not absolutely 

icturesque, but the eternal continuation of 

ouses will mar all—not to speak of the two 
opposing entrances (for Park-road separates 
them) being 80 feet apart, and askew. Thus 
not only is the connection between the parks 
(with all view from one to the other) to be cut 
off, but all order violated, which should make 
the portals of office (if not the paths which 
lead to them) straight. 

Above two years has this place of popular 
resort been paled in: so much time has been 
lost in its furniture by plantation—not one 
shrub gives note of a living Repton at the 
board. Yes; there is a garden—a bare 
garden, 100 paces square ; and this is studded 
with miniature plants: besides there are 
planted here divers bare poles, and gymnastic 
contrivances, to exercise the athlete; the 
plat so complete, and glose to the open 
road, as to notify to all passengers the amount 
of official care for the amusement of the mob. 
What youth would there resort to be a mounte- 
bank in public view? No: place it in some 
sequestered nook. 

Space admonishes me to leave this subject, 
and only to touch upon one item more 





hideous deformities in Hyde-park! Here are 
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the serjeant’s guard-barrack, the magazine, 
the sub-rangers’ lodge, another for an under- 
ling, and a hovel for some inappreciable use— 
these form a sequence of five unsightly con- 
structions that would be a disgrace to the bye- 
lanes of Epping or Willesden, and which 
occupy a space of six acres, paled off in a 
shapeless longitudinal section : the most beau- 
tiful and sylvan portion of Hyde-park, near the 
Receiving-house at the Serpentine, is thus 
Fi a and disenchanted. 

These intrusions destroy the privacy (if the 
term is admissible) of our national park. In 
this spot, at unaccustomed hours, I have ranged, 
and Gaiae toward the Serpentine, have in- 
duiged the pleasing illusion of complete se- 
questration; turn round two points of the 
compass, the elysium vanishes; the hovels, 
the poles, the lounging guards, at once awaken 
the palpable fact that you cannot indulge in a 
rural dream (momentary though it be) short 
of Richmond-park. 

It would be vain to inquire the utility of 
these obtrusions ; for all those piles are droop- 
ing in neglect, and afford only a refuge for 
one humble hanger-on and a locus penitentia 
for, perhaps, a refractory squad of the Cold- 
streams. QUONDAM. 
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A LEASH OF PORTRAITS. 


Ir will be remembered that a subscription 
was raised some time ago by the Builders’ 
Society to present a testimonial of friendship 
to Mr. Thomas Cubitt, and that a portrait 
being determined on, to be afterwards engraved 
for the subscribers, Mr. Pickersgill, the Royal 
Academician, was commissioned to paint it. 

Calling at Mr. Pickersgill’s last week, we 
found, amongst a f portraits going on, 
this “‘ counterfeit presentment” of Mr. Cubitt 
next to a picture of Mr. Charles Barry, and on 
the other side of the latter the vraie ressem- 
blance of Mr. Grissell,—a triad which, when 
exhibited in the Academy, will interest many 
of our readers. The picture of Mr. Cubitt is a 
full length; those of Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Grissell are three-quarters. Mr. Barry is in a 
loose morning robe of quiet colour, with a roll 
in his hand, and an ¢levation of the Royal 
Tower on the table near him: Mr. Cubitt 
stands with his hand in his vest, an accustomed 
position ; and Mr. Grissell, out of doors, wears 
a cloak, the red velvet lining of which, with 
other accessories, produces a result sufficiently 
gay. As likenesses, these pictures are re- 
markably successful ; and as works of art they 
are equal to any thing Mr. Pickersgill has done 
for a long time. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue first stone of the new church of Stan- 
more parish was lately laid by the Ear) of 
Aberdeen, in presence of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, the Bishop of London, &c. It is to 
accommodate 800 persons, one half free. The 
funds are being raised by subscription. The 
foundation stone of the first Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel and School-rooms in Bristol was 
laid on ‘Tuesday week. The building will be 
in the Norman style, and will contain 450 
sittings, and school room for 300 children. 

‘The new church of St. John the Evange- 
list, Ashton Hayes, Tarvin, Cheshire, was con- 
secrated on 9th inst. The edifice is of stone, 
with a spire, and contains 305 sittings, more 
than one half free. It has been erected, and 
fitted up at an expense of about 3,000/. at the 
sole cost of Mr. William Atkinson, of Ashton 
= who has also erected a parsonage house 
and schools, besides en:lowing the church with 
1,000/., and a repair fund of 150/.——The cost 
of the proposed ‘Temperance-hall, at Leicester, 
lately noticed, is stated, it seems, at 3,000 
og The exterior of the chancel of 

hitby Church, has had its ornamental tur- 
rets restored: they were blown down in 1529 
——During a recent gale the wooden beacon 
erected on the sand banks, near the mouth of 
the river Esk, below Ravenglass, was blown 
down. 

















Competition.— Plans and specifications 
are wanted from architects and gas engineers 
for gas-works, at Walsall, by 7th April: the 
successful competitor to superintend the works. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
THE COMMITTEE QUESTION. 


A GENERAL court was held on Thursday in last 
week, at the Sewers’ Court, Greek-street ; the Earl 
of Carlisle in the chair. 

Mr. Hertslet, the clerk, read the voluminous case 
submitted to the law officers of the crown on the 
business of the commission, with their opinion 
thereon, the substance of which appeared in Tux 
Buitper of last week. 

Mr. Leslie then rose and said that he felt called 
upon, in this s of the matter, to make a few 
observations. court were aware that the 
opinion that had been just read had been elicited 
in consequence of certain resolutions as to the 
business of Courts of Sewers coming up from the 
Bye-laws Committee, and, subsequently, to the 
General Committee. The case, as stated, gave the 
different readings and different opinions taken on 
the subject. On the py of the commission he 
abjected to the words ‘‘ Standing Committees,” that 
they ought not to be permanent, and that the main 
business of the commission should be done in open 
court. Others thought that a great dea] of business 
might be got through by a subdivision of labour, 
through the means of committees. Now, what 
were the resolutions as to the Works Committee ? 
why, these :—‘‘ To have under their immediate re- 
gulation and management (but subject to the 
General Committee), all the affairs of the commis- 
sion relating to works and operations of the com- 
mission, and also the immediate control over the 
engineers, surveyors, assistant-surveyors, and other 
officers and servants of the commission employed 
about such works and operations; and should be 
empowered to obtain plans, sections, and esti- 
mates of all proposed works and operations, 
and to employ (but subject to the approval of 
the court) such clerks of the works and other 
subordinate officers and workmen as may be 
necessary.”’ Now, here it was evident that the chief 
functions of the commission were to originate in 
this committee, and on their report the court might 
adopt or reject their recommendations ; but if the 
minutes of this committee were wanted, it required 
a requisition in writing from three commissioners to 
have them produced. Now, by the opinion of the 
law officers, they were told that no business could 
originate with committees, but must originate in 
opén court; therefore, on the first occasion, he sub- 
mitted that the recommendations of the Bye-laws 
Committee could not be adopted, im consequence of 
their illegality. He had told them that if they could 
not get through the business, they might specifically 
appoint committees to assist them, and that was 
precisely the view that had been taken by the law 
officers of the crown, and, as he had shown, 
they could not make appointments in committee, or 
delegate the powers of the commission to any com- 
mittee whatever. This power had been usurped in 
the appointment of Mr. Gotto as assistant-surveyor, 
as they had no right to make any such ap- 
pointment. Although no power could be delegated 
to them, yet even so recently as Monday last, and 
since the opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-gene- 
ral had been received, which told the committee they 
could originate nothing, they had instructed Mr. 
Gotto to look out for a convenient site for trial 
works. The opinion said that the court must ori- 
ginate all the business, and that any court could 
alter, continue, or discontinue such committee at 
any court. (Cries of ‘‘ No, no.’’) 

The Earl of Carlisle said the words were, that 
‘* committees may be empowered from time to 
time.”’ 

Mr. Leslie resumed :—As he read the words, 
the court could alter or continue a committee at any 
court ; and if any new matter was considered, it 
must be by an express order of court. If the rate- 
payers were dissatisfied with their proceedings, the 
matterscould beremoved by certiorari to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; therefore no expenditure could take 
place unless by order of the court. He was told 
that this expenditure applied only to a class of 
eases, where the sums did not amount to 50/., 
which was most absurd, as they might make orders 
for fifty such cases, and order payment for the 
whole without coming to the court at all. Sach 
being the case, he felt it to be his duty to step in 
and save the commission from total destruction, 
borne out as his view now was by the opinion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General. There would be 
no difficulty in proceeding with the business, when 
they were empowered to have monthly courts, 
special courts, and committees for specific purposes ; 
but it was not for the public interest that the busi- 
ness of the commission should be carried on 4s it 
had been lately. They had been doing nothing 
lately but spending hundreds of pounds of the rate- 
payers’ money without any order of the court. 
Gentlemen might smile, but be saw nothing to smile 
at, as he was prepared to prove it. Ag far as usefal 
purposes, they had had for some time two plans for 
the improvement of the drainage of Westminster, — 
one by Mr. Austin and the other by Mr. Phillips, — 
and yet they could not get the subject to discuss. 
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Another question had arisen,—an application from | 


the Improvement Commissioners for a new line of 
sewer; but even this matter had never reached the 
court, but in common had been passed over to the 
committee. The hon. commissioner concluded by 
reiterating some of his main points of objection. 

Mr. Slaney remarked that he had listened with 
regret to this discussion. He hoped they would 
come to some amicable mode of carrying on the 
business of the commission. It appeared to be the 
opinion of that some injury was about to 
be committed from their being excluded from certain 
committees. Now he, God help him, was not on 
any committee, and he was not in the least offended 
(a laugh), but he believed, that unless they dele- 
gated the details they could not efficiently carry on 
the business of the court. At the same time he 
thought there was a fault on the other side, and that 
a statement of the business to come on at the court 
should be issued, to give them an opportunity of 
considering it. 

Mr. R. L. Jones considered the number of the 
court would not prevent the whole duties being 
properly discharged if the court met weekly, when 
every gentleman might attend. The officers were 
now called away by committees, and could not 
attend to their duties. The court, too, was placed in 
entire ignorance of what was going on, unless they 
came to the court and read volumes of reports, and 
therefore he was satisfied the business could not be 
done unless they met weekly, as it was at present 
in a complete state of chaos. As a commissioner, 
he had a right to be informed of what was going on, 
or he had no business there at all. 

The Hon. Fred. Byng said that Mr. Slaney’s ob- 
servation was unfair as regarded himself. He had 
objected to the constitution of a Works Committee, 
even supposing it to be jegal, as the thirteen gentle- 
men put on it formed a complete majority, ren- 
dering the opinions of the rest of the commis- 
sioners a mere nullity. He had impressed upon 
the committee the necessity of its being open, and 
had come down to the court for the purpose of 
moving that all committees should be open, but 
found that, unknown to him, Mr. Leslie had made 
a similar motion, which he was happy to second. 
The resolutions had been borne out by the opinion 
of the law officers of the crown. He (Mr. Byng) 
was not on committees, therefore he could not be 
ebarged with having ‘‘ obstructed’’ their business. 
The manner of doing it had hitherto been happy- 
go-lucky, and it was now time to divide their dis- 
tricts. 

Lord Ebrington thought they would act wisely to 
acquiesce in the opinion received, and thereby put 
an end to useless and fruitless discussion, while the 
works of the commission were slumbering. He 
thought it would be prudent to take this opinion as 
their text for the interpretation of the law. With 
regard to the appointment of Mr. Gotto, the choice 
ot an assistant-surveyor was specially referred to the 
Works’ Committee. When he heard gentlemen talk 
of nothing being done, and in the same breath com- 
plained they could not read the reports, he thought 
the objections answered themselves. It was the 
practice of large bodies to refer details to smaller 
bodies, and in this they had an example in the high 
eourt of Parliament. 

After a few words from Mr. Lawes, 

The Earl of Carlisle trusted that persons ap- 
pointed for the public good would act in barmony 
together, feeling assured that no expenditure could 
be valid unless it was authorised by the court. 
Cases of emergency, however, might arise to render 
it necessary to depart from this rule; and whether 
it applied to bodies or individuals, they must rely 
upon the justice of the case for the approval of the 
act so performed. The law officers had declared 
that all business must originate in the court at 
large ; and he thought they would act wisely by 
following the course there pointed out: yet the 
court might refer such branches of it as they were 
unable to settle themselves. As to attending 
weekly, he at present held more offices than he 
could properly discharge; but even with weekly 
attention, there were at present many pressing mat- 
ters,—such as house-drainage, the size of sewers, 
and the withdrawal of pollution from the Thames, 
all great matters of principle,—which he thought it 
would be prudent to consider first, and refer to the 
court, believing there was no substantial difference 
of opinion in proceeding to the ordinary business of 
the court. 

Mr. Bullar then submitted a string of fourteen 
resolutions, abolishing the general committee, con- 
verting sub-committees into committees provision- 
ally, and defining the duties of them. The resolu- 
tions were seconded by the Rey. W. Stone. 

Mr. Leslie deprecated these resolutions being 
brought pee without a © ween He 
reiterated his objections to the abominable practice 
epiaraisg Ba * and, having di ged his duty, if 


they chose to pass the resolutions, be should not say 
another word on the subject. 

The resolutions were then put seriatim, and 
carried as a provisional 
remarking chat 


t, Lord Carlisle 
unless something of the kind was 

















Hiiscellaneca. 


Her Masesty’s Toeatrre.—When Her 
Mapsesy'e Theatre was decorated in 1846 we 
spoke of the work at some length, as one of 
the most successful and effective of its kind, 
and we gave praise to Mr. Johnson, the archi- 
tect by whom it was designed, and to Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Sang by whom it was car- 
ried out. It still holds its good place in estima- 
tion, and viewing it a few nights since we were 
more than ever impressed with the success with 
which a great desi iim had been obtained, 
—namely, unity, with variety. While the eye 
and mind find constant occupation in the 
always varied groups, medallions, and Raf- 
faellesques displayed, there is a oneness and 
congruity about the whole which is particu- 
larly satisfying and admirable. Mr. Charles 
Mars hall, by whom the scenery here is exe- 
cutel, stands high amongst the half dozen 
able men now painting for the London stage. 
We shall have an opportunity to speak of 
some of his works. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress. — 
Mr. Brotherton, of Preston, has recently 
patented an invention for prevention of acci- 
dents on railways. It consists of an electric 
apparatus fixed beneath the rails, on which the 
wheels of the train act as they pass over it. 
A wire connects this apparatus with any sta- 
tion or junction which the train may be ap- 
proaching, and at which an electric alarm is 
fixed. By this invention the attendants at 
any station or junction may, it is said, be 
epprised of the approach ofa train any number 
of miles off, and in case any obstruction exists, 
a signal can be immediately forwarded to the 
train. proj of the great sub- 
marine line acrosa:the Atlantic propose to 
construct it between the coast cf Newfound. 
land and the nearest cape of Ireland. They 
state that there is every reason to believe that 
a submarine bank extends from Newfound- 
land to the British Isles, to which they pro- 
pose to anchor the wires, supported in cork 
tubes, at intervals of 10 oer They have 
appealed to Congress to aid them in the enter- 
prise, by appropriating a public vessel tor their 
use, to ascertain the truth concerning the 
nature of the bottom. Should they not find 
soundings, they state they could still manage 
to anchor the buoys by means of buckets, 
&e. They exhort Congress “ not to allow 
the British Government to anticipate the 
United States in this sublime project.” 

Carp-so0arp Mopevs.—lIn reply to a late 
inquiry from Tyro, wishing to know how to 
colour card-boards for models,—I have had 
many years’ experience of the art, and find that 
the best plan is to procure card-board of the 
colour required, such as stone, slate, or lead 
colour, and shade it with warm sepia. In all 
cases where brick colour was required, I 
coloured the card-board with Indian red, and 
shaded as above, as I could not procure card- 
beard of that colour; though I should think 
board of any colour could be procured in 
London, if required, which would be prefer- 
able.—H. W. Benson, North Shields. 

Prevention or Coat-pit ExrLosions,— 
Mr. George Dunn, of Doncaster, M.D., has 
invented a yentilator, which he has pre- 
sented to the public without appropriation by 

tent, and by means of which it appears 
rom experiment at the Darley Main Colliery, 
where it has been tested, that such a perfectly 
free circulation is attainable through 4 pit as 
will obviate all chance of explosion. This ven- 
tilator, says Mr. Dunn, may be constructed 
of wood, zinc, tin, iron, or copper. One is to 
be placed, in the form of a hood or cowl, and 
self-acting, over the y tim shaft, while another 
is placed over the down-cast 5 with its 
open side or mouth to the wind, and will also 
be sett ose where 3 cineca shaft os 
ai jated to it: these means, a re 

nye to be made to circulate through every 
part of a mine. 
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Prosecrep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by April 11th, for 
the execution of various works for the com- 
pletion of the Portsmouth station of the Brigh- 
ton and South-Western Railways; by 26th, 
for the erection of a building for the Town- 
hall and Market-house Company, at Brentford ; 
by 2nd, for dredging a shoal in the river 
Thames, at Woolwich; by 17th, for various 
works (separate tenders) for the Folkstone 
Water Works Company ; by 26th inst., for the 
erection of an additional story and other 
alterations to the Sewers’ office, No. 1, Greek- 
street, Soho; by 3i1st, for constructing dams 
and erecting new piers and other works, at Al- 
lington-lock, near Maidstone; by 14th April, for 
the execution and completion of the Criminal 
Court, and other works, at Cardiff; by 4th, for 
the erection of buildings for baths and wash- 
houses, at Bristol; by 12th, for the works 
comprised in the construction of the dry-pool 
basin and entrance lock from the river Hull to 
the Victoria dock, at Hull; by 2nd, for the 
erection of committee-rooms and offices, and 
the enlargement and alteration of warehouses, 
at Stourbridge wharf; by 28th inst., for the 
building, finishing, and completing ofa pon ie 
at Maryport; by 28th, for alterations and ad- 
ditions at Bitterne Lodge (Southampton), 
together with the erection of an entrance 
lodge and greenhouse there; by 28th, for 
paving and materials for the repair of the 
roads in St. Mary’s, Islington: by 27th inst., 
for planning a skeleton map of the town- 
ship of Nicholforest (Longtown); by 2nd 
April, for two several ve of tabular 
glazed stoneware pipes, for Oxford; by 27th 
inst., for 900 yards of cast-iron pipes, and for 
the works of a reservoir, filter, &c. (separate 
tenders), for the Industrial schools, at Swinton 
(Manchester); and by 30th, for lead, tin, red 
lead, oil, &c., for Bristol Water-works. 

Lavisu Expenpirure.—From the evi- 
dence of witnesses examined before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, it appears, that although 
Pembroke dockyard, begun in 1820, cost only 
6,0001. in construction, the mere levelling of it 
afterwards cost 54,630/., and although many 
years have since transpired, the authorities are 
still paying nearly 1,500/. a-year for hired 
teams, in place of forming tramways at once. 
But even all that is nothing to the amount of 
private contracts for works connected with 
this same dockyard, and for which public 
competition has been either never sought for, 
or effectually put down by favouritism and 
official jobbing. One person and his brother-in- 
law (principal and agent), have, it is said, alone 
had nearly the whole amount of half million of 
money in private contracts for works con- 
nected with this one dockyard: off that 
sum, however, they had to provide “ dinners 
and saddle-horses,” &c. for certain officers. 

Power FROM WATER IN AIR-TIGHT 
Piprs.—We have already alluded to this new 
application of power—the pressure of water in 
air-tight pipes. ‘The Glasgow Citizen describes 
a model engine in the office of the Gorbals 
Gravitation Water Company, Portland-street, 
as a beautiful contrivance :—“ The model is 
about one-horse power, with a horizontal 
cylinder, and having a 12-inch stroke. The 
water, which here has a pressure of about 210 
feet, is introduced to it from a common house 
pipe; and such is the simplicity of the machine, 
that a child could work it, and regulate its 
speed at pleasure, by the mere turning of a 
handle. The great advantage of this engine 
consists in the fact that it can be put up in any 
flat of a house of any street—wherever, in fact, 
there is a water-pipe. It takes up very little 
room; it registers the —_ of water which 
it uses ; and it may be erected in those locali- 
ties in cities where steam-power is prohibited 
on account of danger and nuisance from 
smoke, and without raising the rate of in- 
surance.” 

Tur Winpow Tax.—A meeting of the 
inhabitants of St. Mary, Whitechapel, was 
held in the vestry room, on the 8th inst., and a 
petition praying for the repeal of the injurious 
and unjust tax on light was unanimously 
resolved on. 

FreeMASONS OF THE CuURCH.—A meet- 
ing of this society was held at Great Marlbo- 
rough-street on the 13th. After the usual 
business the secretary read a paper, by Mr. D. 
Wilson, on the positions of founders’ tombs in 
ancient collegiate churches, chantries, &c, 











Decuine oF Trapve tn Suerrieip.—Too 
little union among the masters, and too much 
of it among the men, appear to be fast ruining 
this once busy seat of trade. Every one com- 
plains, yet no one moves an amendment. No 
sooner does a master undertake any large or 
important contract than the men are ready to 
pounce upon him with unreasonable demands, 
which, if resisted, lead to the sure destruction 
of his machinery. Thus, while Belgium, Ger- 
many, and the United States, in which no 
such pernicious system prevails, are beating 
the English out of extensive markets, and 
even bearding the Sheffielder in his own den, 
or shaving him rather with his own weapon, — 
by help of the same sure instrumentality the 
latter is deliberately cutting his own throat 
—smashing his own machinery, in fact, in 
more senses than one. There is a talk of the 
necessity of some new trade. But of what use 
would a new trade be with the old system of 
‘union’ and disunion? It is ‘a new man’ that 
is wanted probably still more than a new 
trade. 

Cominc Works.—The “ Oxford Graduate” 
(Mr. Ruskin), advertises a new work, “ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture.” Mr. W. Lea 
has in the press “ Tables of the Strength and 
Deflection of Timber,” for the purpose of de- 
termining by inspection, and therefore with- 
out having recourse to the extraction of roots 
or the solution of algebraical equations, the 
scantlings of any description of timber requi- 
site to carry a given weight agd to have when 
loaded a given deflection. They are designed 
as a kind of ready reckoner for the use of engi- 
neers, architects, surveyors, builders, carpen- 
ters, joiners, and all persons who may be 
interested in the subject. 


Catctnep Granite. — Mr. Archibald 
M‘Donald, of Aberdeen, some time ago dis- 
covered a process for reducing Aberdeen 
granite to a fine clay, which was moulded into 
form at the Seaton Pottery, and presented an 
article of the most beautiful atid durable cha- 
racter. Since then, Mr. M‘Donald has had 
an experiment tried of working the calcined 
granite into water-pipes. 

Bravest to InsvirutTion oF Civin En- 
GINEERS.—In the Rolls Court, a decision has 
just been come to which, if not reversed in a 
higher tribunal, will confirm in favour of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers a variety of 
shares in public companies, &c., bequeathed 
by Mr. Thomas Telford under his will, but 
resisted by his heir-at-law under the statute of 
mortmain. 

IMPROVEMENT OF GLOUcesTER. — The 
remarks on the want of spirit displayed by the 
citizens of Gloucester, contained in the last 
number of THe ButLpER, must have been ac- 
ceptable and gratifying to every individual who 
really takes an interest in the prosperity of 
the “fair city.” It was observed by a local 
contemporary that the citizens, during the 
raging of the late fire at the cathedral, were so 
laudably sensible of the value of that noble 
ornament of their city, that the anxiety of the 
great majority to be of service only made 
“confusion worse confounded,” and yet some 
days subsequently, when the principal magis- 
trate of the city proposed to increase the 
efficiency of the fire engines (and no city in 
England of the same extent is, I am positive, 
more inefficiently supplied with the means 
for extinguishing fire), and to institute a 
fire brigade, persons were found who raised 
objections to that enlightened mode of pro- 
cedure. With respect to the proposed museum, 
I can safely say that no city is more deficient 
in means of rational amusement than Glouces- 
ter, and directly an enlightened member of 
the town-council, like Mr. S. Bowly, for in- 
stance, proposes the establishment of a mu- 
seum, up rises a member of the same body, 
who is not very noted for the promotion of 
learning, and says, “Oh, you had better 
engage rooms instead for the supply of mutton 
chops to the poor,” and the proposition is 
negatived. Comment is needless. Mr. Wil- 
liam Vernon Guise some time since offered a 
fine collection to the city, upon condition that 
a kind of museum should be established 
within a given time. That period has now 
elapsed, and the city has been deprived of a 
very choice collection through the instrumen- 
tality of the majority of its local representatives. 
I enclose my card. A GLOUCESTRIAN, 





Waces or Masons in AvsTratia.— 
Masons find plenty of employment at from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. per day. Except in the town, 
very little wrought stone is used for building, 
unless for large bridges, churches, or other 
substantial erections. ‘The stone quarries near 
Adelaide supply this material in abundance, 
and of excellent quality, and many of the shop 
fronts and stores in town are now embellished 
with elegant facings. Limestone is also abund- 
ant, and of good quality. In the country, 
houses are built of rough stone only; but in 
many parts a peculiar kind of white slatestone 
is found, which splits off in large slabs, and 
ean be worked with great accuracy: it is as 
soft as the blue slate, and breaks with a clean 
straight fracture. In other parts there is a 
kind of blue marble, which also works well, 
and makes substantial dwellings. Masons 
going should take out theirown tools, with a few 
good wedges and crowbars to quarry stone. A 
wife and children will be no drawback, but the 
contrary.—A Working Man’s Handbook to 
Australia. 

Farm Buitpines.—The choice of a site for 
a farm-yard, says Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
and the arrangement of its buildings, are ques- 
tions whose importance are far too seldom re- 

arded. ‘I'he landlords of England can hardly 

e too often reminded of these things. ‘* Could 
they,” remarks Mr. Grey, of Dilston, in a 
valuable paper on farm buildings (Journ. 
R. A. S., vol. 4, p. 2)—“ could they hear now 
and then the discussions on their management 
which take place umong the farmers around 
them, they might obtain useful hints for their 
own benefit.” It is upon a general principle 
—_ we can usefully dwell in these observations, 
and what Mr. Grey has in another place said so 
well, we need not attempt to express in any other 
words. In commending these things to the 
careful study of those who have the erection 
and improvement of farm buildings, we would, 
above all things, anxiously urge upon their 
attention the paramount consideration of the 
health of their inmates. It is idle to consider 
even the saving of labour, and the other ne- 
cessary conveniences of a farm-yard, if the 
farmer’s family are to be constantly visited 
with fevers, and other diseases consequent 
upon bad drainage; and if his live stock are to 
be constantly in the hands of the veterinary 
surgeon. Let the landowner and the architect, 
then, ever take for their motto the words 
‘health and comfort,” whenever the buildings 
of a farm are under their consideration. 

To Cotour Monumenvat Inscriptions. 
—As Mr. C. H. Smith, in his last letter, men- 
tions the difficulty of colouring inscriptions on 
monuments, I beg to state that I have found 
sealing-waz, dissolved in spirits of wine, answer 
the purpose admirably, Any colours may, of 
course, be used, and it should be laid on the 
same as paint.—G. T. 





NOTICE. 


‘* BurtDINGs AND Monuments, MopEern AND 
MeEpir2&vat,’’ being Illustrations of recently erected 
Edifices, and of some of the Architectural Works of 
the Middie Ages, with Descriptive Particulars. 
Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, &c., &c., &c., Editor 
of Tue Buitper. 


Under the above title it is proposed to publish in 
bi-monthly parts, price 2s. 6d. each, the principal 
Illustrations of Modern and Medieval Buildings 
which have appeared from time to time in Tue 
Buitper, with their accompanying descriptive 
particulars. Each part will contain about eight 
plates, folio size, and eight pages of letter press, 
with plans and details. The engravings will be 
printed separately, with care, on a tinted paper. 

The first part will be issued in time to be for- 
warded with the magazines for May 1, and will 
contain :-— 


ao Majesty’s Marine Residence, Osborne ; with 


an. 

The Carlton Club House, Pall-Mall. 

Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh ; with 
Details. 

a Union Workhouse. 

iverpool Branch Bank of England ; and 

Details. , 

The New Throne, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The North Porch, Restored, of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol, 

The Interior of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers, are 


requested to forward their names to the office of 
Tue Buitper. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Heid during the ensuing week. 
TvEspAy, 27.—Instit. of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
WeEpNEspAY, 28.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 


Tuvurspar, 29.—Royal Society, 8} r.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Brick Kiins.”—A ecaveapenient asks for the best and 
most improved plan of building brick kilns. 
“* Paint for External Work.”’—A correspondent solicits 
“a recipe for the best external paint or colouring to 
effectually prevent rain penetrating brickwork in ex 


situations, —economy and durability accompanying beauty of 
effect.” 


Received,—“ R. C.” (shall hear from us. We think better | 


of the material than of the number of the pattern book for- 
warded to us, and therefore give no opinion at this moment) ; 

* J. B.”’ (communication shall be returned, if not used) ; 
“J. N.” (the squares are mostly private property) ; 
“3.5.9 “BW. “3, 5,9." (paper not sent as pro- 
mised) ; “P.E.N.” (stamp being six months old will make 


no difference. A license is necessary); ‘‘ G. N.,”’: “J. L.,” 

* eka BO TS AD: STR” .§ 8S." 
“J.B. (we are unable to give the information) ; “C.J. Dp.” 
(shall hear from us. Well done!); ‘‘ Lover of Conv enient 
Architecture”? (we are not disposed to *‘ put down ’’ cor- 
nices, &ec.); ‘‘ E.8.’’ (scarcely desirable) ; “Ww. Cc.” 
““W. B. (we do not know); “ O. T.’ declined ' with thanks ; 


“The Picture Collector’s Manual, adapted to the Profes- 
sional Man, and the Amateur,”’ by James R. Hobbes: T. 
and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street.”’ 


ERpatTa. —Page 114, for ‘‘ Jamiculan Gate,” read “ Jani- | 


culan ;’’ andfor “‘ Lungo l’Aroro,”’ read ‘‘ Lungo ?’ Arno.”’ 
The examples were from drawings by Mr. Ricardo. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor:” all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1ror, and not to the publisher. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
y HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 


BRICKS, of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington- 
crescent, Newington-butta, 

N.B. Cowley and Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentish 
Rag Stone direct from the Quarries. 








TO ARCHITEC 78, BUILDERS, AND RAILWAY 
ON TRACTORS. 


RICKS and "TILES, plain and moulded, 


manufactured in a superior manner, from fine beds of cla = 
the Earl of Leicester's estate at Holkham, of red, blue, and I 
stone colours, both for plain and ornamental w« ork, Specimens . 
be seen at Blashfield's Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth (near 
Waterloo-bridge}, consisting of DE ay bricks of the usual size for 
building purposes, moul for, forming Tuder chimney 
shafts, of various 4 label mouldings, cornices, copings, 
window sills, dressings for windows and doors, mullions, ridges, 
skirtings, &c. Also ane and paving tiles of an ornamental cha- 
racter in the same materials .The moulded bricks are fully equal 
to the best specimens referred to under the articles “ Brickwork,’ 
in Nos, 290 and 291, of * The Builder.” 





Just published, Svo., price 1s., or sent post free for is. 6d. 


IELEFELD’S TARIFF of PAPIER 


MACHE FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings; in- 
cluding (the machine-made frame mouldings, which may be had 
in 12 feet lengths without joim, or made up complete). 

“The frames of Mr. Bielefeld possess the best characteristic of 
fine earving.”—Art Union Journal. 
“The work Mr. Bielefeld has perfected is one of remarkable 
elaborateness and beau! aon ~Deuglas Jerrold. 
By Her Majesty's royal letters patent.—The Works, 15, Welling- 
ton-street North, Strand. 


ALIFORNIA.—CAUTION.—Emigrants, 


Shippers, and Others, are warned arent boing misled by 
advertisements relating to the sale of GALVANI ED IRON for 
aenenen, Any yaeene importing Galvanised Tinned fren or 
Galvanised Iron of any description whatever into California or 
any other part of the United States without the sanction of the 
undersigned in writing will render themselves liable to heavy 
penalties, which have been and will continue to be enforced, 
Sonia r with the stoppage uf their goods, as the undersigned hold 
all the patents upon that subject fer that country, and alone have 
the rizht of importing, manufacturing, or selling galvanised metal 
in California or any other part of the American states, They have 
giver no sanction toany parties in Hngland to sell or grant licenses 
fer those countries, -MORE WOOD and ROGE 

. and R, will be happy to afford to any person desirons of 
shipping, or using Galvanized Tiumed Iron, the requisite informa- 
tiou, or any explanation desired, as to its great utility and appli- 
eability for the roofing of houses, the construction of stores, and all 
= r ob poi g for which iren not subject to rust is rec juired. 

inte Ww barf, Uoew Thames-street, London. 


r 
Pt TENT CORRUGATED GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, DOOKS, &., either Galvanized or Painted 
WALKERS and HOLLAND (late Richard Walker), the patentees 
of the above, having noticed in some yonniee the announcement 
of a patent having been obtained for Wrought-iron Girders, Fire- 
proof Ceilings and Columns, distinctly assert that they have 








manufactured and erected the above articles some years past, and | 


are therefore prepared to execute any kind of work where corru- 
gated iron may be introduced, and at such prices as will insure the 
continued patronage of all parties concerned. — Plans and every 
information may be had en application at 121, Leadenhall-street, 
and the Works, Grange-road, nondsey. 





2 a T rs) ww Pr) 
IRE-PROOF BUILDINGS.—PORTER’S 

PATENT.—By an spptocet mode of applying Corrugated 
Tron in the construction of Floors, Roofs, £c., for which Patenis 
have recently been granted to John Henders: mm Porter, Buildings 
of every class can be rendered Pire-proof at a very trifling increase 
of cost, and without any increase of weight,—-while from the ab- 
setice Do gt ny and timber greater security is obtaimed, in point 
of st h, than by the ordi ory method of construction. 

PORTERS PATENT BEAMS and GIRDERS of CORRU- 
GATED LRON, on account of their remarkable stiffness, are par- 
ticularly suitable for buildiags aud bridges: they are 30 per cent. 
lighter, and 2 per cent. cheaper, than « ther wrought-iron beams of 
equal strength.—- Manufactory einen Building and Roofing Works, 
Southwark ; Office, 2, Aadatinnlass, Loudon-bridge, City. 


JP NCREASED ECONOMY in BUILDING, 


combined with PROTECTION from FIRE, &—The follow- 
ing advantages result from the adoption of the“ PATENT FiRE- 
hoe + F Me Nar i — viz, 





fi ne nate Durability. 


Protection from Dry rot and from noxious Insectsand Vermin. 


The economy of this system is very considerabie 
compared with the common method of fire- proof balding, being 
hows one half; while, ap companed with the ordinary ‘timber 

oors, it effects a saving © _o 10 to 3 —— The ent 
dom from lateral thrust, in this method of bui oa he 
further advantage over the plea ifiron of helio and oy ‘onion 
The system is bog oer ee has been 
org mas Middlesex Hl oopita, whore it cas be een 

4 all obteined of Memra FOX and BAR 

RETT 1 Lalooster Chainbers, 46, lecicgster-equare. 
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BUILDERS and CARPENTERS’ IRON 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 14, Blandfordstrect, Man- 
chester-#yuare, leading out of Pp Lists 


TOUe tna EDWIR TOUNG, Proprictors, 
‘MOKY CHIMNEYS and VENTILA- 


TION. y desahin. onltieet = SIMPLEX WINDGUARD is 
be tas more d Jess unsightly than any other ch y 





GENERAL Tae ia aoe — yan 








thy 
jlates the rtment, and is guaranteed to 
care all hiunne Raat Waal It ma: SS ae onl tok 
JEAKE bi, Great eee. | ~~ oe" Price in 


falvanived — = application. 

righ with ithe ghove: and also 

pars a Wie Wise’ D. a more durable 
material —A libe 





MOKY CHIMNEYS 


“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


| J. WILSON, Bricklayer snd Surveyor Ls 
Chimoueya, 1, Vale-place, Hammersmit 

to inform architects, surveyors, builders, | 
others, that he can gustaeee &@ perfect cure of 
chimneys from smoking inte rooms, and ~ ee 
eqaitable terms of * Nocurene pay.” 

and testimonials of the highest” respectability 
can be given. 


N.B WILSON 4 Co.'s PATENT CHIMNEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively teste? for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to any part of the King- 
o- on receipt <— Eweteliee colts, Peles 

at f= seer | return of post. Licenses 
quale maaufacturers. 


MANU PACTORY—VALE-PLACE, 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX. 











IR HENRY HART’S 
CHIMNEY PUMP, 


FOR THE 
CURE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
and the constant ventilation of apart- 


ments. It has been in successful use at 
Greenwich Hospital for several months, 


SOLE AGENTS. 
BENHAM and SONS, 19, Wizmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, and 
G.and J. DEANE, opening to the 
Menument, London Bridge. 











A liberal discount to Ironmongers 
and Builders. 

















y 4 
R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of every description. 
FP. EDWABDS having had the advantage of making them ceaar 
the immediate ohger Se oot pee of Dr. Arnott, enables him 
to present the public wi of the most approved principle 
for general use. Price poo 7s. 6d. to 2s. and upwards A 
yrs ectus, containing every information, to be had on application 
» F. EDWAKDS, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, London. 








p* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 








& 














For carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms 
Sitting-roocins, Counting-howses, and Apartments generally. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


First size, 11 by x Second size, 16 by ® 
Plain Iron Valwe ....secsescessee © » kcccenpasscesevite 13 
Bronzed and Leathered ..,.....-+ 3 O civviaceccecsdevecs 14 2 
Japanned, white with bold GE BO ce ccccccscccscccse 71 0 


Brass Front... ...<-+s«secceeses«s 17 0 we a; 
Packing Cases (if required), 13. 3d. each. 


Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London. : } 
[ MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 




















FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
| drawing-room, sitting-rooms, -rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. 

| from da. each.— BUR “and POTTS, Manufacturers and [ronmon- 
gers, 65, York-street, Westminster, London. 
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URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, bes oe oy 


be fit = EARS 175 for 


oe economy 
Also HoT bef APPARATUS. som | on orered 
a recommend for ita 


and scientific 

aie be ee arm of Mansions 8 

They fit byrne ay Pa! ater Aypargeas, Se 

Batrid with dlegaat ser See Mean 
A for the supply of Hot 

Water for Baths and general we of ons and large establish. 


H2°?- WATER APPARATUS.—The 
Tequested to BENJAMIN POW IN | FOWLERS chm mated oT heating 
churches and chapels, conservatories, forci 

or eael yop ins, 








Solidings tore 

whom they were ex 

tion, — thefr willi 
ruved wrought-iron pallet. which 

pode in action upon the premises. — nS veka, ma be 

Dorset-etreet, Fleet-street. 





RON HURDLES.—Strong wee son 
sheep hurdles six feet neg New with five —_ 3a. Od. 
sana = 4s, 6d. Bo og Every description of ~. 5. x. 
wrought-iron ; a 
STEPHENSON and PEILL, 61, , Em Fay City. The 
manufectory, 17, New Park-street, Southwark. 


TO EXGIN ATER PIPES Eas F a &o. 
AIN-W eads, Shoes, and 
Ell half-ron rity A G eg we Hailing 
irs, Sink Urn Lights, i joke, come —~ ~ Sate, Be. 
CA on we INWORKK for k for STAMLE PITTE Gs, 
vis. Mangers, racks, Ramps, Cills, Stable Traps, Gratings, &c. 
Gas and WATER PIPES, boot bends, branches, Tee pisces 
and lamp columns ; also hot-w: vines fee for — buildings and 
‘nip tsk of he a PIPES, with all the b, wy tow pric, 
ste t hove ©. y 4 ~ da 
JoN Eos Iron Brides Whart, No. 6. Bankside, Sou 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
For Railway Companies, Brewers, Distillers. Fire Engines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and A tural purposes, &e. 


HE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER jot amet fe are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acide without injury ut become or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always portectly flexible) and as they require ze 
application of oil or Ly are particularly well adapted fr 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire nes, pone ; ber 
engines, sarices, af and 4q)l purposes spenen wheee a perfectly gee pipe i 
requi pon 
jensth to order. Fulsenised a tad rubber garden h 
| ang fo ny branch and roses ape. fete, ready to be attached 
to pu patie, r cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYN EB MANGO NOOCK, oswell-mews, ponent ae 
NB. Vulcanized (ndia-rabber washers of all sizes for joints or 
necgnae te steam pipes, and valeanized sheet rubber any thick 
ness for all kinds ef joiuts, and other purposes. 
SAFETY 


GNOXELL’S PATENT SAPE 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, anu Ty, 
Regr RE TREY Y andiah, CMANGRRE LAB Fan wed 
the 4th of Fe' yy on 
cnouiey in evolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON » aioe © 
Six Methods of ng and Lowering Shutters. tters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Mineine oo ay _ Edges of Wood Laths with 
I P some hundreds, will feel 
Principals of 











im stating they 
eavertor to any other th tthe ye for dur a wecerar. 
o '° t use | -w . 
Stats mpl con 7 employed by other makers. 


BeNErt and Co, ENGINEERS, 
Pateutees of 


REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
ORNAMENTAL METALL rs Ce BARS, MOULDINGS, &e., 


FOR SHOP- PRONTS. a SKYLIGHTS, &e. 


Shop-fronts completely fitted and zest te 0 or style, either 
plain or ornamental. | also glazed with heat Plate fin 











Ste ri rain-water pipes, cutters, and builders’ 
gury, as low as any house in Delivered free within 5 miles. 





| CCABLE’S FUMI PORTE; or, improved 


CHIMNEY-TOP and VENTILATOR. 








The best and cheapest invention hitherto discovered for curing 
ay oa Beld by the Inventor, at his agents’, Lawrence 
Parliament-street, London. 


N.B. Licenses granted trade, by Labels at per dozen, 
sonnttag heen ¥ 








engraved 
pen ood of all kinds im connection with ®,... d—, —~g-4 
me and Co. chafionas competision 20 te either quality o€ peice. 
IM VED PATER bg dy SEP FLOORING CRAMPS 


KS, 
ICENCEES FOK MARVIN and MOORES 
ous yom DIAGONAL GRAT “ee 
‘“ Works, Dortiaed, Keak Oh 
“MEORGE JENNINGS, Patentee of the 
SHOP-SHUTTES SHOE and FASTENER. 


INDIA-RUBBER TU 
I ae io ED WATER 





LOSET, without PAN or Af at 
JOLNTS for CONNECTING LEAD or other PIPES withous 
SOLDER. 
IMPROVED CLOSET VALVES. ‘aint m 
Toshecnial im favour of the 


ex and task 2 February 23, 180 
Dear Sir,— 1 beg to acknowledge and oon ag | 
pon it — crmentiy muzceeded in the 
cocks ci tf India rubber for the various purposes of 

a parts of pumice work, td socigue poreeets © tat pour 


with every 
ae gn he nts 


For Desuinand Saal elondioan wy = 


Pde 








Bia! 








144 





[Marcu 24, 1849. 

















N ARTIN’S. PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 

i OMNAMENTAL CEMENT-—-REDUCTION of PRICE.— 

The Patentoes pes to inform ag = Eg hye Bt that 

the € arrangements 7 

invaluable cement at a ere Gatien it fea nove 
ore t so man obtained 

standing tn the sotimation of al eho fetes 


ee nae S ecanens on i The however, 
called upon to observe, that by ite peop pat ee tee 
eorfoae which a civen @ will cover, and the emall amount 
of lsbour required in wi s ee 


it, one of % te cent. is 
~: ao ing fs beauty, hardness, and me 
mers shewing A 
and ornamental Oy pope Ak ; and the in 
qnantity obtained of the Messrs. STEVENS and BON, 
at their Plaster ope Cement Works, 186, Drury-tane, London, — 


Agent for Liv Wires 
Mr. 0.1. NEWTON, Cement Merchant, No.6, Lawton-street. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, bolely 
MANCPACTURED by WILL ish Asppix, bon of 





= deny ng = iN, and 
erence to 'o, 206, pa yon and 
143 -— 351 of * Tho § ” for —— of = SU De 
a strength ortland EMER! whereb: © great supe- 
riority ef their Cement is manifest, is Cement been 
proved for w ef twenty years in the Thames Tunnei 
te revist the action of water; it ig stronger ip ite cementitious 
ualities, harder, more du 0d anny er description o 
fom ie Gad more Garebie teat Ho ge oh 
ement ; 8 , oF or tarn green; nor 
attested by an whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the nation heat. tie cnomadpetured $0 to set in 
from five te on minutes For all that Cement is Li- 
cable the eeeeeiers aattings bem —Orders by 
Mesre, KOBING, ASPDIN, snd Comper. attheir Manufacto 
North#eet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great me ag we Whitel: 
also by their Agent at the Depét, 1, Back Goree, verpooL 


Mri tre gate ee se 
Pure ENBES o 
stan Bees ope Pe 


iat 


the b 


ESI 
veg 
ing. Employed as an mortar for 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
So pm as saree tual ie bupastor one 
oinen Cement wi ane re . - 
with 


necting power, ¢om its eminently le properties, 
point It out mF he fittest material oe elie ion auch embanuk- 


inent walls lining of reserv: wer, cisterns, and. and for all 
those arom ‘where strength ana & perfect resistance fo water are 
requir 


anufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
mater, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool, 


e7 EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 





forms an ex jy hard and indestructible 8! which 
may either be pi for t, or finished in imi 
by the addition of P: or other stone dust. 


It isa cheap and efficient substitute in proanes Save for skirting, 

architrave, and other mania io its application vt which pur- 

ire aaa} the erm. 

Patentees snd so a eee B, WHITE SONS, 
Mitihenk -strett. Westminster, and Seel-street, Li 


OM AN ‘CEMENT, made 
he specification of Parker’ P a Co “ts. of 
3M BLASHFIELD fate Wyatt, Co.), 


Dock Wharf, Coumercial- key Frown peste | ris 


Epddinatos. and at A Mana 
Plaster, Mastic. Tar: s, Tiles 
VEINED ND 10 fate MARBLE 
in Seentng a Slabs o! aPony™ imported. 
CTTL PHIL Tik 
Retorts, Drain. ‘Pipes glazed), Stove-backs, Covings, 


hivaney-p 
cutari LF ne Bane pt nt 
other 





The attention of builders ‘is 
brick stove-backs and eovings for forming Kennard and 
stoves in an economical manner. 


a! 
OHNS and CO”’S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT.—The attention of Architects, 
Bailders, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public gen 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to these celeb 
Materials, which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
utter resistauce to frost or heat, and general economy, distinguish 
tuem from all other cements and paints, and fully jastify the con- 
fidence reposed in them, as shewn by the numerous testimonials 
received from — a _ private individuals of the first im- 
portance.—-Pr TITS sex <x may be obtained from the 
sole agent, PHIL Lip Tike Pat the Warehouse, 22, Steel-yard, 
U pper Thames-st 


ry — : 
ARI AN CEM ENT, for internal Stucco, 
instead of PLASTER oF PARIS, may be painted and 
papered within twenty hours of its application on the bare walls ; 
and rooms may be rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 
rinis commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without 
the slightest difficu aly. A finer quality is also prepares for orna- 
mental plastering, for encaustic nting, &c. Specimens of 
whieh may be seen at the ell ene of the Piste, CHAS. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 











V ‘4 ARW iC KSHIRE and IMPROVED 

LIAS CEMENT.—To Architects, Engineers, Contractors, 
and Builder Lias Lime and Cement manafactared by R. 
GREAVES, st his works Sefitham and Stratford-on-A von, can ee 
had in Lowdon, or delivered to any part ofthe country, at less 
than Roman cement and 6 per cent. under Portland. bese 
cements for stucce are indestructible, of a warm stone colour, the 

~ Warwickshire” resembling Caen and the “ Improved” a dark tint 

of Bath stone. and only require to be seen by the profession and 
trade to convinee them of their sy riority, of which, out of ey 
merous others, the mansions built by G. W. Mayhew, Fsq.. and 
Elger, Req, opposite the Prince's-gate, Kensington, will py 
guns reference. For concrete, md lias is the best hydraulic 
lime known, and will become as hard as stone under water. Used, 
Say i to 5, it is cheaper than common chalk lime; for example, 
fay- 

1-8 ground lias lime, 100 bushels ballast ; cost gs 9s. Gd. 

5 do chalk 100 ditte ditto 2s od. 

3-12 Portland cement 100 ditto cost of cement, “4 od. 

The river-wall lately constructed at Irongate-wharf, under the 

superintendence of G. Aitchison, Req., only requires ins fon to 
prove its advanteges for water-work. Agents, Messrs, RUTTY and 
VE BE Y, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 


E: M ERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 
CEMENT is ready for ase.is yg in ss og pene only 

ONE. EIGHTH the coat of of] paint ; for it is pre-eminent 

over all other materials used on ag 4 fronts ores & 

exact & pengance of FINE CUT STONE; roonetig B used at 

| frech . orsan = or — pl es is "partealarty 
culated for countr. uses, Villas, OF 

bess ome soiled or einer, whieh ean be beautified in any weather, 

at » trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1,9, and 3 cwt, at 88, 158 and 


fis each. 

PATENT MINERAL PALNT. 

invaluable asa for SHIPS’ SIDES AND SUSTOMS. 
all kinds of WOOD or MEE “aren oe felts, leaky roofs, spou' 
aud gutters, doors, s ail kinds ds of out-door Tom. 
and one | poets wateryrot wi "premerve their 








b and 
will bya io om few ere sold i in aa, te %. Brilliant 
Blac ®. SL per ’ 

cc tak Le! LEAR and Co, No 06, Cheapside. 





PAINTING WITHOUT inert 6 a fact 
of TURP Sri, 





EB BUILDING PUBLIC. 


Figst- -RATE ORNAMENTS. in 


PORTLAND, ROMAN and —— CEMENTS, and PLAS- 
TER of PARIS. (ertaatel at of Vases, Ballns- 
cme aa fe gag 
other Ohimney-Sha ag ‘ bosssoula Pheeres. ee be. a6inch 
came, Fis ers fixed Gum nan he cach, bales 


b assortment of tis y th te xing.— 
HERSERT and 80 oaellers, Be, 42, Parkers. Drury-lane. 


ODD’S PATENT METALLIC 
PROTOXIDE PAINT has been found, after the severest 
efficacious in preserving iron and other fen 
from oxidation. aud cemented fechas ond brickwork from dam fe 
pew and vegetation. Being free from smell. and he any dele- 
epee ay “pat I ap adapted for painting the nse led 
itals,and other buildteecs, which may 








vases, Offiers, hosp: 
i Re be pated ‘Satiar treet, Lenco. ‘or particulars, apply to B. robb, 





NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
STANGATE.—Mr. big Sg ogg has the honour to inform 
rohitects an: re that he made arrancements for — 
SCPPLY of the ANSTONE STONE for ali building 
which ch $a Be above wharf by appli te ‘e 
Ww. 6. ARDLE. x" % whim every information can be obtained. 
N.B. The stone used in the erection of the New Houses of Pariia- 
sestnnshasantoti EXCLUSIVELY from these quarries. 





NSTON STONE, used for Bui the 

New rae mag Be Parliament — W. WRIGHT Co. bez to 
inform Architects, Engt Sunes, oth 

Stone can be supplied in his 


quan shortest, 
valuable stone, go cele lied ay for its Larability, colowt 
is well known, having been selected in preferen by 
the Comnagisnhsaers of Woods and Forests, for ‘Dal 
— of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


as Wright and Co. have made arrange 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble tad’ s oes ur, Horta 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-c —Any further i —— on can be 
obtained on application to ” WRIGHT and , Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent "he London, 27 
Burton-crescent. 


UBIGNY STONE QUARRIES.— 
pad ey eM pit Lar on generally ney are ln the pra 
an i sd porting t 
above stone from Au y, near Falai sernannd ; and from its 
general pa c~s known), are pow Tee aorie, went utility. 
Aubign: ey dee Portland in colour and texture, but free 
from Pe i int and other obstructions in working. Ite durability 


on tolighthouses, dock and « 
walling, a oat the Royal ~ oy _ 


au, Norman 
» Band Co., have a Oo and seasoned stock at their Depot, 
Ra, Sufferance arf, Rotherhithe, near the Lavender Dock 
ne — executed with dispatch te any part of the United 
lngdom. 


“J Tro ~ | ae Pl 7 > 
AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED. 
UARD, BEEDE AM. and Co. extensive Pregetetcts of 

CAEN STONE QUARRIF , Cal 
beg to solicit Yorpbetion of thai Caen Stone for cxteuiinon in- 
ternal works, They continue their importations of the first quality, 

ly selected at the quarries. 

L. 2nd Co. have on hand a large the best-quatried 
stone, at their Depot, Caen Sufferance ithe, , 
samples and information nee obtained.- one made direct 
from Caen to pany part of the United Kingdo 


AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Alle e Depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, Limehouse. —P. Fou CARD, gaa des Abattoirs Caen 
pron ropriétaire des Carriéres 4 Allemacne), lewve to inform 
uilders, “Aréhitects, and others, that he hag, on the LSveaken: 
joe 2 weerh the best stone ready to meet the demands of pur- 
-Centracts taken for any quantitics.—Orders received by 
we) BASC HET. wat 39, Stoney-street, Borough Market,—Cargoes 
shipped to or der, from Caen, | to any Port. 


r “y r i. 
AEN STONE— — Original ‘Sufferance 
Dept, 3 Wharf, Greenwich—-W. TUCKWELL, 
Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor and Importer, t to invite the 
attention of Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and others to the 
Stock of DRY SEASONED CAEN STONE 
on his Wharf, comprising 20,000 feet cube, which has been selected 
with judicious care, and is fit for Page ml use. Shipments made 
to_any port direct from his quarries at C 
N.B. Orders received at the wharf as abou: also at the offices of 
Mr. R. A. WITHALL, Surveyor, *, Cheapside, where further in- 
formation and amples may be obtained. 


~AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgcave 
Wharf, Pimlico. to inform ARCHITECTS and the PUBLIC 
that he has availed imself of improvements in his MACHINERY, 
by means of which he i ia enabled ¥ progare GOTHIC WINDOWS, 
Mou LDIAGS, PANNELS, &c. at a very cheap fate, ouy of 
a superio# stone from ihe west of yh AA as durable as any soft 
stone, and particularly sound. 
. has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 
which produces, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 
stalline hardness, and improves the co lour. 
FONTS from 54. upwards. Specimens on view of the various 


styles. 
Fint-tate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTU REDand CARVED 
orks. 
Vein Marble Chimney-pieces, of the best quality of 
material and workmanship, by improved machinery _ 
pom a ditto, om. SUES VeRO Cove ve serevesseececuaccostente 
Ay on vie 
MEMOL TAL CROSSEA, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. 


,c " yt * 

ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 

SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 
branch, is d of E ting for Restorations, 

CLERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment, mt ap of Arms, Decorated Panncels, and 
other enriched, works, promptly executed. 

Every description og mtone or Granite Men J prepared, ready for 
fixing —Delivered at the various Railways, and carefully packed in 
trucks. — Pimlico Marbleand Stone Works, ve Wharf, Pimlico 


STERLING'S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WORKS Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
ee ga To 
¥ or } Y 

postage stamp. e prices are under these advertised for inferior 


s pw ha * 
IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — GREAT 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF SLATE! — Mr. 
os AGNUS has the pleasure to announce jthat a reduced tariff will 
be published on the 25th instant, and ponbdes, on receipt of a 
postage stamp, to any part of the  ingeeet, Half inch slate slabs, 
planed 2 faces, wiih sawn edges, from 4 to 7 feet long, will a sold 
am 31. to Sd. per foot sui »4 inch alabs from 5d. to 7d. ditto, 
and inch slabs 2 + aA 6d, ; 


























ire, Bangor, and 





ERRA-COTTA, or — STONE 
Westminster. 








noche 
meses tte, ner es oh tomes of * The 





PAVING, 2s. 94. 2s. 9d. PER t SQUARE YARD, 
FR on ongen t- 


Lea ae chai ei 
fhthway Bo and Wises cha trecnencaaoh dtaed Savas ey. To 


ATH STONE—RANDELL and 


SA CEASERS. QUARRY MEN snd STONE MER. 





pl al lel rn “ kinds 2 Freestone sup- 
f PADDINS nN. ROHAM BOX, oe H, 
and BRISTOL —R. and 5. y imvite the attention of 
Architects aad fiders to Corsham Down which is 
sound in quality, is of beaatiful colour and and 

works much than oe other stone. Prices, cust 


grees 8) 
Rande and Saunders 14, Grange rove, Bath. 





nj eoxiots oe 
stock of Portland, ¥ Png Fea Bangor 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, or iiricks Tiles, hs, Fi ‘ire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possibie prices for Cash. Port 
teps, 


s Landinzs, &¢.. cut to 

notice. T. let on hire. A Stock of Northen's 

Pipes. 8 ous, = always on 4. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
ull, 





of ti wart informs 
the ARELE wABONE B ae <y &e., 
that he has Ln bg Me Det & ma Fis ico to the shove 


Statuary, and two Superior quality, ez eaward, 16 Blocks 
of Veined and Sicil osaesion 








To THE mat ook A MILLS, pPLANTATIONS 


[proved CIRCULAR S SAWS, “Upright 
al = for yd and — frames ; Patent ens ine 
e Irons, saw files, ban mn ee files 4 yon 


Machine Knives, 
scientifie and poe a principles, a Sept at “-7 BLAKE 
and PARKIN, the Meadow Steel Works, Sheffield, 





nm 2 


fkees 


AP WELDED TRON TUBES. —W. H. 
RICHARDSON NUFACTURERS of 
whovaut {now T TUBES for Locomotive 


~~ ry denortetion of Be ps 
FAraxt TUBE one DA DARLASTON SPAT PORDSHIRE 
AST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &c. 


PAIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 

wena ek oly Baty ie, te 
2 ¢. 

meg “and 0. G. Gutters, Sock x ee Gan, anch 

<a Weights, and war Tron Work for for Baker's 

Srone of every yy fitted completa, to ee oe 

i equal te all competition, Contracts taken to atiy 


PRON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Luke's a J. JONBS having made t addi- 
tions to his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, Lron Coping, Baleontes, Window Guards, 
erandahs, Ornamental ircase Panels, lron Staircases, Tomb 
Bnclocares, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Can.i- 
pony Newel . ae — ork, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, 
BAKERS OVEN woRk. Po Backs and Troazhe, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 











TT! ARCHITECTS, “BUILDERS, &e 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and © ~ WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &., 196, 
Biackfriars-read. and 117, Union street, Borough. 
Strong waitagting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Ba 
= 3h vin “o> ny * home nt. 
4.1 
Heniy’s Patent improved, with Beck Boiler ai Weousss Iron 
Oven :—3 ft. Sf 4 in. sf. vin. 
*. £5. 158. "oe £6. los. i 
Best Register Stoves, * 745 ad, | Od. per inch. 
De Elliptic do. 4d. de. 
Manufacturer of W OLFASTONS” PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
& great saving in fuel. To be seen ia use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


a a Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6}4 
74., 8d. per ine 
lage ages, with Ovens and Boilers, $ ft. 2 in. 49s. ; 3 ft 4 iu. 
in., 448, 
Selfecting 5 Ranges. with Cireular Oven and Back Boiler, 
Wrought Bats and Bright Fittings, 








sf. ret 3%. 6, £3 78. $ft., £2 lia 
5d. 6d. ad. lid, is. 44, is, 10d. per 1,000 
3d, 4. 6d. Sd. a 20a. 
one ee aed nga bag ert wl ng 
Best Town Giue 388. Do, Scote ach Line 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
ae * aed a ae. per gvene, 


At 4 BR. WILLIAMSONS IRONMONGERY and STOVE 

WARER SUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Firs ba —— 
Liste o { Prices had on appli cation at the the Ware onse, or by letter 

pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehoase closes at 7 o'clock. 


PFRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE— 


easinetie and W, a gee 3s. N sewaAy, a. op- 
wy : <P ott wg ty lg A th circular 


| nd _ back Bo’ tim 
3 feet, 22, Sa,, 3 feet 6 inch, 2. Iie. 
r ee 64. per inch and upwards; Elliptic Stoves, with 
doubdle e back, 3d. per inch. 


Cut Clasp per 
44,14. 64 6d, 1s. 64. ba, 1s. 20d., 198. 64. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 124. 64. per ewt. 
Best Cast Lath Nails, 10a 64. 
Six inch Rim Locks, best farniture with patent Spindles com- 
vise, ite 6d_ per dozen 
aa Weights, 0 pet ews ; Bu ; Ssh Pall (rae), 2a 94, petare 
"arpenters, an ers supp th e estri ption 
San of the best a oan the | lowes Mirextnghahe 


OLD - ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE [RON MONGERY 
WARE OUGE, Kichen-conah, and Stove-crate Manufactory 


8, Cross-street, 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
Sock of ac snd Bret ith Riuches a wd Carpenters, to his 
from Pat gee 


A) Oe 





3 ft, 2. oe 3 z 
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